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Education for the 85 Per Cent’ 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 


Commissioner of Education 


Te American Vocational Association is 
interested in the proper vocational educa- 
tion of all young people. So am I. For 
years your Association has promoted the 
cause of vocational education; that is, the 
kind of education that equips a young per- 
son to be sufficiently competent in some 
field of service to enable him to make an 
honest living and to be self-reliant and self- 
respecting. So have I. There is no doubt 
that American organized education through- 
out its entire history has given inadequate 
recognition to vocational education. In 
most communities provision for vocational 
education is still inadequate. 

Furthermore, with the passing of time 
and the development of a more and more 
mechanized industry, vocational education 
is necessary for an increasingly large per- 
centage of young people. Since 1890 the 
gross population of this country has in- 
creased from 63,000,000 to 128,000,000, or 
105 per cent. But in the same period the 
secondary school enrollment increased from 
203,000 to more than 6,000,000, or 2,855 
per cent. In 1890 the relatively few sec- 
ondary school students, following academic 
courses, were preparing to enter college 
where they would, in turn, pursue addi- 
tional academic courses as a basis for pro- 
fessional careers. Now the _ secondary 
school, a truly democratic institution, en- 
rolling millions of young people represent- 
ing a full cross-section of our entire popu- 
lation, has the same responsibility to start 
its students on the way toward their 
careers, but for many millions of those en- 


* Address at American Vocational Associa- 
tion Convention, Baltimore, Md., December 2, 
1937. 


rolled these careers are not the professions. 
The fundamental purpose of organized 
education is the same today as it was a half 
century ago, namely, to accelerate through 
systematically planned experiences, the rate 
at which learners might otherwise gain 
understanding and develop competence for 
practical action. Throughout the past dec- 
ades the need was for a flexible adaptation 
of this basic purpose to the widely diversi- 
fied range of human service demanded by 
the growing complexity of modern society. 

Using a hoe is a much simpler voca- 
tional activity than driving a_ tractor. 
Swinging a scythe is a very different opera- 
tion from handling a reaper. Writing sales 
items in a day book is not much like keep- 
ing the accounts of a great business organi- 
zation. Pumping a hand-car down the rail- 
road track is a different type of job from 
manipulating a gasoline engine on the same 
car. The responsibility of the mother and 
the homemaker in the crude homes of an 
isolated and ever expanding frontier was 
not what it is today with the accumulated 
available knowledge of child care, of foods, 
of science, and of art. Everywhere in in- 
dustry operations with complicated ma- 
chinery are taking the place of simple hand 
operations, and the burden of understand- 
ing the intricacies of life in the home, in 
business, and on the farm is growing 
greater. 


Purpose of Development 


Vocational education is being developed 
in an effort to meet the increasing demand 
for thoroughly and broadly trained work- 
ers. The campaigns based on this demand 
have been and are still being carried on 
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with great vigor. ‘Those engaged in these 
campaigns have sometimes been led by their 
enthusiasm to stress the needs for such 
training even to the point where their ar- 
guments appeared to discount the values 
of general education, so-called. Those seek- 
ing a modernization of education were 
aware that the secondary schools of this 
country were catering largely to young 
people who were planning to enter college. 
The secondary schools in general were not 
keenly interested in preparing young peo- 
ple for the skilled trades and for other non- 
professional occupations. It was necessary 
to campaign for vocational education in 
order to break down the apathy among the 
secondary schools and to bring the country 
as a whole to a realizatidn of the urgent 
need of better vocational education. 

It was natural, therefore, that these 
early, zealous advocates of vocational edu- 
cation should have seemed to discount the 
values of general education. But even to 
the present time we still need evangelism 
for the cause of vocational education. 

The time has come in the campaign, 
however, when the best interests of voca- 
tional education itself will be served by a 
better integration of vocational education 
into the whole program of education. It 
seems to me that the special proponents of 
vocational education must now undertake, 
in spite of their legitimate zeal, to see more 
clearly the whole educational process and 
to fit vocational education into its proper 
place in that process. 


In Line with Modern Curriculum Policies 


The suggestion that vocational educa- 
tion should be fitted into a unified scheme 
of total education is in line with modern 
proposals for revising the school curricu- 
lum. Educational leaders who are giving 
special attention to the study of activities 
that should be included in the school pro- 
gram are pointing to the need for a func- 
tional program of instruction that will be 
based upon large areas of life activities 
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rather than upon highly separated subject- 
matter courses. These large areas, of which 
an important one should be vocational life, 
would constitute the core of the curriculum 
in which the present school subjects would 
be merged and integrated in the educational 
experiences included for student activities. 
Vocational education lends itself most ap- 
propriately to such a curriculum treatment. 
It would be a most important core area in 
a curriculum built upon fundamental hu- 
man desires and activities. It would form 
an important segment of the educational 
program for the 85 per cent of our people 
who work. 

In fitting vocational education into its 
proper place in the unified scheme of total 
education there should be mutual benefits 
for both vocational education and so-called 
general education. On the one hand voca- 
tional education provides the materials and 
methods to enrich and vitalize general edu- 
cation. On the other hand, vocational edu- 
cation would be strengthened by the modi- 
fications in general education which are 
bound to follow this suggested integration. 
Let me illustrate both of these points. 

Many principles in education, though 
fundamental, are of such long standing 
that we tend to forget them. They are, 
nevertheless, basic to all educational pro- 
cedures. One such principle concerns the 
relation of interest to learning. ‘There is 
little or no mental growth except where 
the learner is actuated by a genuine inter- 
est. What the truly educative process re- 
quires is activity motivated by the interest 
of the learner. This interest may be nat- 
ural or it may be acquired, but in either 
case it must be genuine. From studies of 
the nature of children and adolescents, it 
has become clear that with large numbers 
of them it is practically impossible to de- 
velop a genuine interest in the more strictly 
academic or abstract phases of subject mat- 
ter. These children and young people are 
not dullards. They are likely to be among 
the thoroughly worth-while members of 
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adult society when they are grown. The 
simple fact is that their minds function 
largely in connection with the manipulative 
processes in which they are enabled to en- 
gage. They can understand in terms of 
things they can touch and see and hear. 
They cannot understand so well things 
which are developed merely out of abstract 
verbal definitions or descriptions. For this 
type of learner even the mastery of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, as well as the 
comprehension of the essentials of geogra- 
phy, history, and literature call for the de- 
velopment of a curriculum rich in mate- 
rials which can be handled and seen and 
heard as well as talked about. This type 
of material we have usually associated with 
the industrial arts, and we have learned 
how to enrich curricula with projects in- 
volving the making of things and the dra- 
matic episodes growing out of the making 
of things. 

A curriculum activity should include 
educational situations that are real to the 
pupil, ones which come within his experi- 
ences in life and are therefore meaningful 
to him, and which afford adequate and 
proper opportunities for self-expression. 
The practical arts square with such a re- 
quirement for the reasons that: (a) They 
use as media for instruction the material 
things, thereby providing a contrast—and 
a desirable and interesting one for the 85 
per cent who work—with the medium of 
abstract symbols used for much of the in- 
struction in the academic subjects. (b) 
They provide opportunities for self-expres- 
sion in types of activities in which boys 
and girls have natural interests. Oppor- 
tunities for self-expression are a touch- 
stone for the value of any curriculum ac- 
tivity. 

Applies to Vocational Education 

If this idea is carried further, it will be 

seen that in principle it applies also to vo- 


cational education. In the life of each 
child there comes a time when the manipu- 
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lative impulse which made industrial arts 
interesting and educationally valuable gives 
way to an impulse to work with tools and 
processes involved in making a living. 
When that time comes the same funda- 
mental interests which made basket weav- 
ing educationally valuable make raising 
prize corn valuable or taking apart and re- 
assembling a carburetor a valuable educa- 
tional activity. The youth has now reached 
the age when he is stimulated primarily by 
the reality and the social significance of the 
thing he is studying as against the stimula- 
tion which came earlier from merely satis- 
fying the manipulative impulses which he 
so strongly felt. 

Therefore, vocational education when 
properly conceived has a very direct rela- 
tion to general education. It provides the 
basis upon which many young people must 
build their personality development. ‘This 
is only another way of saying that voca- 
tional education rightly conceived is rich 
in its significance for general education. 
Young people, particularly the less abstract- 
minded ones, will develop culturally from 
vocational studies rightly used, better than 
they will from the more abstract studies. 

This may sound like heresy to those who 
assume an aristocratic pride in linking the 
development of culture directly and exclu- 
sively to what they vaguely call “general 
education.” But in our search, even for 
the best pabulum for what is called a “‘lib- 
eral education,” we should not forget the 
most fundamental human traits and ten- 
dencies. 

It can be said of vocational education 
and of practical arts that they are among 
the earliest human activities that differen- 
tiate man from the lower animals. As 
motivating forces behind the development 
of these human interests as a part of edu- 
cation, have always been (a) the original 
tendency of man to manipulate material 
things and (4) his purposive and very nat- 
ural attempts to find satisfiers to certain 
human wants such as those associated with 
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food, clothing, shelter, and transportation. 
The natural tendencies to manipulate ma- 
terials and to love the beautiful, when 
combined with efforts to satisfy wants for 
material products, have resulted in a modi- 
fication of the physical world in which man 
lives and consequently changed life experi- 
ences and created new social patterns of 
behavior. No other physical activities in 
life have been more potent factors than 
these in determining the direction of human 
thought. They consequently constitute an 
essential area in the activities for the gen- 
eral education of all, and they have signifi- 
cant implications for the special education 
of the 85 per cent who work. 

But let us dissect this process called cul- 
tural education more carefylly to see what 
its essential purposes are and then ask by 
what educational means these purposes may 
be attained. 


Social Progress 


Probably first and foremost in the pro- 
cess of cultural education we would expect 
to see developed an understanding of one’s 
responsibility for social well-being; that is, 
one needs to have some conception of what 
constitutes social progress. That is little 
else than a comprehension of the factors 
which are at work in society upon which 
each individual may expect to exert some 
influence. Certainly such comprehension 
cannot be sufficiently developed in most 
young people except through their contact 
with the realities of the work-a-day world 
around them. A controlling philosophy of 
life for a young person cannot be gained 
from listening to or reading high-sounding 
precepts, lectures, and sermons until his 
experience in life’s actualities is rich enough 
so that generalizations can have some real 
meaning. Experience with life’s actuali- 
ties is the very essence of vocational edu- 
cation. 

The second most essential aspect of cul- 
ture is the possession by the individual of 
sufficient information, social experience, and 
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aesthetic appreciation to enable him to 
bring his own judgments and decisions in 
line with social demands, to cause him te 
possess broad human sympathies—the milk 
of human kindness. To produce such at- 
tributes cannot be thought of as a process 
of memorizing. Memorized facts do not 
come sufficiently to the aid of a person 
driven by impulse and emotion to do some- 
thing he ought not to do. Feeling is a 
vital factor in determining action, and 
feeling is developed out of practical experi- 
ences more than out of information. At 
any rate, information must be supported by 
experience. Thus again we see the need 
of contact with reality in order to achieve 
the second aspect of culture. Contact with 
reality is the essential attribute of voca- 
tional education. 

The third most important aspect of cul- 
ture is the possession of initiative by each 
individual. Persons of culture must be 
disposed to act upon impulses rather than 
merely to possess ideals about which they 
do nothing. Lives of action are important 
not only to the individual but to society 
itself, particularly to a democratic society. 
The “let-George-do-it” attitude is the 
bane of democratic countries today. 


Contacts with Realities 


How can initiative be developed as ef- 
fectively by any other process as by the 
richest possible contacts with realities. In 
these contacts one is having to do some- 
thing about each situation as it arises 
throughout the entire experience. It is not 
the same as merely reading about issues. 
One may develop by his reading an attitude 
toward one line of action or another and 
that is important. But the habit of doing 
something about it is also important and is 
entirely different from a mere attitude. 
This habit of doing something is likely to 
result from dealing with actual situations. 
Here again vocational education by its very 
nature is rich in actualities. 
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Finally, the fourth attribute of culture 
may be dignified by so high-sounding a 


word as intellectuality. This means that 
one becomes aware of the processes in- 
volved in solving problems. It means that 
one learns to measure the pros against the 
cons; to weigh evidence; to assume re- 
sponsibility for deciding upon the validity 
of a proposal. The amount of money lost 
on sheer quackery and fakes in this coun- 
try every year is enormous and these losses 
are by no means confined to the so-called 
ignorant classes. People who have gone 
far in what we sometimes label the cultural 
studies are victimized apparently quite as 
readily as are others. 

But a little thought will disclose the 
fact that this trait of weighing the pros 
and cons is exercised most effectively when 
one is confronted with real situations. The 
vocational student has to make innumer- 
able choices the results of which he sees 
and learns to test. Almost every decision 
in connection with doing something is a 
decision calling for the exercise of this im- 
portant ability to use judgment, to weigh 
evidence. ‘Thus a sound and broad pro- 
gram of vocational education may make its 
contribution to that aspect of general cul- 
ture called intellectuality. 

From the analysis I have given it would 
appear that the activities, the contacts with 
real life situations involved in vocational 
education, may well aid in accomplishing 
the purposes of cultural education. This 
might appear on the surface as claiming 
that vocational education is the whole of 
education because through it there may be 
developed not only the vocational skills 
needed for making a living but also the 
attributes of mind which are regarded as 
the outcomes of general education. (To 
a degree that would be a fair interpreta- 
tion of the situation.) Every civilization 
has had a dominant element. In Greece 


the dominant element was art and lan- 
guage. 
citizen worked assiduously. 


In these activities the Athenian 
In Rome the 





dominant element was law and govern- 
ment, and the free Roman citizen per- 
fected himself in these social activities. 
The dominant element in our civilization 
is industry, in which the machine is con- 
spicuous. Industry and the machine are 
largely determining our social order. No 
one can claim to be cultured in his civili- 
zation who neglects to study the dominant 
element, with its resulting social pattern. 
Insights, attitudes and forms of behavior 
that may be realized through proper pro- 
visions for vocational education and the 
practical arts are essential not only for 
gainful employment but for a claim to 
culture. 

Let us now look at the other side of the 
picture in order that the real significance 
of an integrated program may be apparent 
in which vocational education plays its 
rightful part. To accomplish the purposes 
I have mentioned, vocational education 
cannot be taught in isolation from general 
education. If the student is to see in the 
problems of the automobile mechanic the 
place of the worker in the social scheme; 
if he is to acquire through his work with 
the automobile a proper part of the infor- 
mation, social experience and aesthetic ap- 
preciation necessary for wise decisions; if 
initiative is to be developed; and most dif- 
ficult of all, if intellectuality or the capac- 
ity to make judgments and the habit of 
weighing evidence are to come from work 
with an automobile, such work must be 
planned as an educational, not as a mere 
training procedure. Merely to stand over 
a youth and tell him what to do in taking 
a carburetor apart and what to do in put- 
ting it together again will produce almost 
none of the general education outcomes 
described above. Assuming, however, a 
youth’s genuine interest in the problem of 
what makes a gasoline engine go, there is 
almost no limit to the extent of critical 
reading, calculating, and questioning that 
can be planned around that genuine in- 
terest. 
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A Question of Purpose 

It is essentially a question of the pur- 
pose in the mind of the vocational teacher. 
If he is interested only in developing the 
skills called for in a given occupational 
task, he will organize his course to train 
for those skills in the best habit-forming 
ways. He will produce a workman who 
can perform routine jobs skillfully upon 
machines which he has been taught to han- 
dle. He will not prepare the workman to 
understand a new kind of machine when 
it appears on the market or to use unfa- 
miliar tools when they become available 
for his shop. He will be as guilty of rou- 
tinizing education as are some of the teach- 
ers of academic subjects who seek only the 
development of skills without much under- 
standing. The teacher of vocations in 
schools should not be interested alone in 
making a skilled routine mechanic as im- 
portant as that is. Industry can do that. 
The teacher’s job is to make an intelligent 
workman. Such an education applies not 
to the relatively few who now take voca- 
tional education but to the 85 per cent of 
people who work. 

What I have said should make clear 
that, in my opinion, general education can- 
not really achieve its purposes until it is 
permeated with a spirit of genuineness and 
reality in its relation to life situations. 
Studying about something must be supple- 
mented by the means of working with that 
something wherever possible. The com- 
pelling interest in preparing oneself to 
earn a living should be utilized far more 
widely than it is. The English teachers 
should use it; the social science teachers 
should use it ; the chemistry teachers should 
use it. The whole secondary school fac- 
ulty in a measure should become vocational 
teachers. Likewise, the members of the 
vocational education staff should compre- 
hend their function as teachers of general 
education. 


~ 


One Education Program 

There are not two kinds of education 
applicable to most secondary school stu- 
dents. There is an educational program 
needed by the 85 per cent, not two pro- 
grams. That program should rest upon all 
those interests which stir the lives of ado- 
lescents. That program should recognize 
that among those interests none is more 
dominant than fitting oneself for earning 
a living. 

But it should be equally recognized that 
there is no clear and complete demarcation 
between the interest in earning a living and 
the other interests of the adolescent youth. 
His interest in his health, in being popular, 
in mating, in facts about plant life, about 
animal life, and about the workings of 
man’s mind; these and other interests, in- 
tegrated with those connected with making 
a living, should be the basis of a unified 
course of study. We need not less voca- 
tional education for the few, but more vo- 
cational education for the 85 per cent. 

I realize that unless wisely managed this 
attempt to operate an integrated secondary 
school program may mean merely to mo- 
tivate general education through the stu- 
dents’ interests in vocational subjects. Of 
course, that must be avoided. Vocational 
education must not be spoiled. Its funda- 
mental purpose, which is to prepare young 
people to earn a living, must not be 
thwarted. On the other hand, it must be 
clear that vocational teachers are interested 
in seeing to it that workers possess wide 
social interests. Therefore, in so far as it 
can legitimately be done, vocational educa- 
tion, as well as industrial arts, may prop- 
erly help to motivate an all-around gen- 
eral education. 


Three Important Implications 
The implications which follow from this 
proposal are many. I shall confine my 
comments to three of them. 
First, vocational teachers in such an in- 
tegrated secondary school program should 
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possess, in addition to occupational compe- 
tency, a broad general education. Voca- 
tional teachers must be prepared to see 
vocational courses in their manifold rela- 
tionships with all other courses. Instead 
of an isolated subject, agriculture, for ex- 
ample, should be intimately associated with 
science, with history, with economics, with 
art, etc. The teachers of these subjects 
and the teachers of agriculture need to 
work together to plan courses which have 
the highest cultural values because moti- 
vated by interests in the challenging reali- 
ties found in agriculture. 

Second, since vocational purposes and 
motives should permeate widely through- 
out the curriculum, far greater voca- 
tional education facilities than at present 
will have to be provided. Experience with 
plants, livestock, machinery, household 
equipment, and the like should be available 
not only for the few who may be planning 
definitely on farming as a means of liveli- 
hood. For those who have made farming 
their vocational choice, for example, there 
will be certain skills established which, per- 
haps, may be inappropriate for others, but 
for the whole 85 per cent there is need for 
an integrated course vitalized by the con- 
tacts with reality which vocational educa- 
tion provides, 

Third, since the virtue of vocational 
education as a motivating force in general 
education is the fact that it provides real 
life situations with which students can deal, 
it follows that the nearer the vocational 
course can approach actual occupational 
conditions the better. This means that 
more of education will be found in the sur- 
rounding community and less in the school 
house. It means that industrial, commer- 
cial, and agricultural leaders and home- 
makers will have to recognize that they 
owe a certain obligation to the rising gener- 
ation. In a sense, these community leaders 
must become teachers; their plants, school 
houses. The “no trespass” signs must come 
down so far as students are concerned. The 


whole community must become the educa- 
tional laboratory. 

It is not inconceivable that industries 
should set aside space where operations of 
the sorts valuable for education would be 
provided. ‘These operations would be kept 
constantly up to date and would be man- 
aged by the schools strictly for educational 
purposes. When an education program for 
the 85 per cent is devised and a community 
takes seriously its job of vitalizing that 
education, it will be clear that everyone 
should cooperate in it. When secondary 
schools really start in. earnest to educate 
all the young people instead of carrying 
out programs designed for the relatively 
select few, fundamental changes must 
come about in the relation between the 
school and the community. Life for most 
young people today has been robbed of 
many contacts with interesting activities 
and with work, by the industrial and com- 
mercial developments of the last few 
decades. These significant educative con- 
tacts must be restored by the cooperation of 
school and community. 


A Prophecy 


Probably what I have said is enough to 
give you a sketch of the meaning which lies 
behind education for the 85 per cent. If | 
am right in my prophecy, the vocational 
teachers must come into a more important 
place in education than ever before. They 
will be essential factors in bringing the 
community and the school together. They 
must bring all the people to understand the 
educational significance of working with 
something real. An activity which lacks 
the motive of interest is likely to be barren 
of educational results. Vocational educa- 
tion, broadly conceived, supplies that mo- 
tive in the case of a large percentage of our 
young people. Professional workers in that 
field have a very great responsibility rest- 
ing upon their shoulders. I know that 
they will carry it with credit to themselves 
and to the nation. 











HE history of 
many another 
successful _institu- 
tion is marked by a 
time or times when 
it chooses, inexpli- 
cably except on the 
basis of seniority, 
as its pilot one of 
whose tenure the 
best that can be 
said is that he 
makes a sort of 
symbolic link be- 
tween its great 
past and its still 
more glorious future. From out the list 
of men who have served and been honored 
by the presidency of this Association, re- 
view with me those whom I have known 
in intimate respect and affection—David 
Snedden, William J. Bogan, Lewis A. 
Wilson, Charles A. Prosser, Lindley H. 
Dennis, Edwin A. Lee, Robert L. Cooley, 
Paul W. Chapman, Wesley A. O’Leary, 
Charles M. Miller, Ray Fife, George P. 
Hambrecht, Arthur K. Getman—and one 
can understand with what reluctance I 
measure myself beside them, and with 
what unspoken depths of sentiment I treas- 
ure the honor you have conferred upon me. 
Such is my respect for the office that I 
cannot help feeling it a mistake for Arthur 
Getman to retire at this time from the 
presidency. I have never known a keener 
intellect, a more dynamic personality nor 
a grander character than he, nor a time 
when the American vocational education 
movement was more receptive to the high 
professionalism of the leadership he typi- 
fies. Fortunately, however, the Associa- 
tion has the confidence of knowing that as 
retiring president and, therefore, continu- 
ing as a member of the Executive Com- 
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mittee, Arthur Getman will still have a 
trusted hand upon the wheel. 

And when in the course of coming 
events I start to misstep I hope in fond 
memory to hear the wise, gentle voice of 
Wesley A. O'Leary wafted back from his 
years of leadership and sacrifice to the ten- 
ets of our common educational faith. 

The Association has also the confidence 
that must come of its executive function 
placed in the hands of an Executive Com- 
mittee representatively constituted, invari- 
ably wisely chosen, and, like the Venetian 
Senate, always changing, remaining for- 
ever the same. Men and women of broad 
social convictions, sound business judg- 
ment, intellectually representative of their 
respective fields, reacting always with eye 
single to the objectives of the whole Asso- 
ciation, indefatigable workers, patient, 
cool-headed, courteous, of an ethics that 
makes one proud to be counted among 
them, it would be hard not to measure up 
in such an atmosphere. 

And I cannot think of the coming year’s 
work of the Executive Committee without 
deep regret that my elevation to the presi- 
dency automatically retires from its coun- 
cils my beloved associate, George P. Ham- 
brecht. 

Our Association is, in effect, a federa- 
tion of state associations. For almost a 
third of a century our gain in membership, 
while steady, has been but in pace with the 
gradual general acceptance of vocational 
education. Our membership cuts across 
almost every religious faith, political affili- 
ation, economic and social school of thought 
and walk of life in America. Indeed our 
Association is the traditional meeting 
ground, the open forum, of every agency 
interested in, or having a determining in- 
fluence upon, or with points of view neces- 
sary in, the operation of American 
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vocational education to make and keep it ef- 
fective, a blessing to all it touches and ade- 
quate to the needs of millions of American 
youths and adults. The seemingly diver- 
gent approaches of agriculture, labor, 
business, the social worker, the educator, 
the consumer, the law, to the problems 
facing vocational education, are not only 
welcome in our deliberations but necessary, 
solicited and honored. 

And in the face of the growth of organ- 
izations and governmental agencies em- 
bodying the advancing points of view of 
the agricultural worker, the social worker, 
the consumer, and labor, all of them re- 
quiring vocational training for the attain- 
ment of their far-reaching constructive 
purposes, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation must concern itself with facilitat- 
ing the working relations of these organ- 
izations and agencies with the present 
accepted systems of public vocational educa- 
tion, to the end of the maximum of bene- 
fit to the youths and adults for whom these 
services and public vocational education 
are intended. 

Yet our steady growth, our consequent 
intimacy of acquaintance over the years, 
the singleness of purpose of our members 
in the Association, our constant reorien- 
tation to this one ideal of education for 
economic competence of the less privileged 
of our fellow citizens, the mutual respect 
that comes of honest work in a common 
high purpose, the professional ethics of our 
personal relations, all have made an abid- 
ing tie that binds our hearts in this dis- 
tinctive fellowship of kindred minds. 

Memory takes me back to the days when 
some of us were boys in college together. 
Some of us have sat together at the feet 
of great teachers in this Association. Some 
of us started our teaching careers side by 
side. Many of us have worked together 
in vocational education in school, on farm, 
in home, in union, in factory, and as mem- 
bers of this Association, since the days of 
our youth. Out of our cherished common 
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memories, in the name of the great figures 
who have graced this office, for the sake 
of the tie that binds I plead for our con- 
tinued growth in this welcome to all people 
of all sincere responsible opinions on voca- 
tional education; in this open-minded re- 
spect for the background that produces an 
attitude new to our comprehension; in 
this stimulus to the search for reliable facts 
to guide us in our work, and the Ameri- 
can public in its attitude toward our ac- 
complishments and our failures; in this de- 
velopment of principles that will carry 
vocational education and guidance nearer 
a science, and of the techniques that will 
make them an art; and in this continuous 
summing up of all these to the high ground 
of an evolving workable philosophy whereon 
we all can meet. 

Without these we would abandon the 
very heritage that has made our Associa- 
tion distinctive; with unremitting reem- 
phasis upon them the American Voca- 
tional Association goes on to new heights 
of inspiration for more effective vocational 
education service to those, in home, on 
farm, in factory, in handcraft, in market 


place, who labor. T. H. Q. 


An Eye to the Future 


Scarcely anything in modern life grips 
the imagination like the tremendous sig- 
nificance of scientific study. Research is 
simply looking forward to see in which di- 
rection we may or may not be going. 
Almost all of our progress is traceable to 
human vision and to the resourcefulness 
of the human mind. ‘Twenty-five years 
from now our materials, our uses of me- 
chanical energy, our social institutions and 
some methods of education will seem as 
antiquated as those of 1900 do today. No- 
where is human vision more adequately 
set forth than in the words of Roger 
Bacon penned more than two centuries 
ago. In a day when labor-saving ma- 
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chines and the uses of energy were prac- 
tically unknown, Bacon wrote: 

“Machines for navigating are possible 
without rowers, so that great ships suited 
to river or ocean, guided by one man, may 
be borne with greater speed than if they 
were full of men. Likewise cars may be 
made so that without a draught animal 
they may be moved with inestimable speed 
. . . and flying machines are possible so 
that a man may sit in the middle turning 
some device by which artificial wings may 
beat the air in the manner of a flying 
bird.” 

Scientific study embodies two primary 
elements—picking the problem for study 
and the resourcefulness of the men to as- 
semble and interpret the facts. Research 
workers have found it advantageous to 
study a few fundamental big problems 
rather than a multitude of little ones. 
They have had to pick out those things for 
study which, when the facts are gathered, 
will contribute something to the main 
stream of experience. 

The second factor of success in research 
is men to do the work. Problems are not 
solved by apparatus or materials; they are 
solved by the mental resourcefulness of 
men. When a trained research worker 
tackles a problem he is more concerned 
with what is not known, because the facts 
already in existence are stored in countless 
volumes on reference shelves. One of the 
challenging features of research is that it 
is never finished. Step by step accurate 
facts are brought to light and interpreted 
with reference to the universe in which we 
live and to the welfare and growth of 
man himself. With the tremendous ex- 
pansion of our scientific resources and the 
deepening of our faith in research, there 
has come a vast array of experience, capa- 
ble of effective use in making the world 
a better place in which to live. An im- 
portant agency in organizing and inter- 
preting this experience has been the pro- 
fessional association of persons competent 
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to make scientific investigation. Such 
associations, through trained leadership, 
conferences and publications, have ren- 
dered a unique function in applying re- 
search outcomes to daily living. 

It is highly fitting, therefore, that the 
American Vocational Association, as one 
of the rapidly growing professional groups, 
should undertake a carefully planned re- 
search program. From time to time in the 
columns of the JoURNAL, reports of prog- 
ress will be made. At the outset of this 
service it is of the utmost importance that 
our membership get in step with this for- 
ward-looking program. It is hoped that 
the present activities are but the beginning 
of a basic enterprise in which, during the 
next decade or two, the AVA will be able 
to make its contribution through scientific 
studies in the furtherance of our objec- 
tives and in the accomplishment of the 
plans set forth in our platform. From 
time to time the research committee will 
make known its plans so that, as an Asso- 
ciation, we may move forward together. 


A. K. G. 





National Association of Industrial 
Teacher-Trainers 


At the Baltimore convention of the 
American Vocational Association, those in- 
terested in training of vocational industrial 
teachers completed the organization of the 
new National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Trainers. Dr. George E. Meyers 
of the University of Michigan was elected 
President and Dr. Homer J. Smith of the 
University of Minnesota was elected Sec- 
retary- Treasurer. This Association plans to 
hold a conference meeting each year on the 
first day of our regular annual A. V. A. 
convention. Informal meetings of this 
group have been held at some of our re- 
cent conventions. These meetings proved to 
be so interesting and worthwhile that the 
formation of the group as a national associ- 
ation was the outcome. 
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timore A. V. A. 
Convention held 
last December, 
Mr. Thos H. 
Quigley of At- 
lanta, Georgia, 
was elected for the 
one-year term as 
President of the 
American Voca- 
tional Association. 
Mr. Quigley has 
had a long and 
successful career as 
a leader in voca- 
tional education. 
Among his various accomplishments and 
experiences he was for a time associated 
with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education as Regional Agent for Indus- 
trial Education. Mr. Quigley is now 
Head of the Department of Industrial 
Education of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dr. A. K. Getman, former President, 
remains a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee in the capacity of Past President, 
representing the field of Guidance during 
the term of Mr. Quigley as President. 

Mr. John J. Seidel, State Director of 
Vocational Education, for the State of 
Maryland, was elected Vice-President rep- 
resenting the field of Industrial Education. 
He was elected for the three-year term. 

Mr. Robert L. Bynum, Director of Spe- 
cial Education, for the State of Tennessee, 
was reelected for another three-year term 
as Vice-President representing the field of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Charles W. Sylvester, Director of 
Vocational Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was reelected Treasurer for another 
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one-year term. 


Executive Committee Elections 


13. 


Following the 
convention, Mr. E. 
B. Matthew, Vice- 
President repre- 
senting the field of 
Agricultural Edu- 
cation, found it 
necessary, because 
of personal inter- 
ests, to withdraw 
from active serv- 
ice as a member of 
the Executive 
Committee. 

R. H. WOODS The Executive 
Committee _ there- 
upon selected Dr. 

R. H. Woods, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, for the State of Ken- 
tucky, to serve in the capacity as Vice- 
President representing the field of Agricul- 
tural Education for the current year. At 
the St. Louis Convention, next December, 
the House of Delegates will elect the rep- 
resentative to serve as Vice-President for 
Agricultural Education, for the one-year 
that will still be remaining of the term for 
which Mr. Matthew was originally elected. 

Mr. George P. Hambrecht, Past-Presi- 
dent of the A.V.A., retired from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at the close of the Balti- 
more Convention after several years of 
service in the capacity of Vice-President, 
President, and Past-President. 
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Apprenticeship Labor Standards 






CLARA M. BEYER 


Assistant Director, Division of Labor Standards, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, a <. 


The following article makes clear the 
attitude of labor toward vocational educa- 
tion.—EDITORS. 


I AM very glad to discuss the labor stand- 
ards aspect of apprentice training with you. 
It gives me an opportunity to assure you of 
the interest of labor departments in voca- 
tional education. Some of you have been 
led to believe that labor departments are 
unfriendly to vocational education. May 
I say, once and for all, that the United 
States Department of Labor and its off- 
cials have consistently maintained that 
vocational education is a job for educators 
and that it has no place in the labor depart- 
ments. The Department’s interest has been 
in the direction of making the experience 
and resources of the Labor Department 
available to educators so that the vocational 
education program may function realis- 
tically in training young persons for wage 
earning and not run counter to accepted 
labor standards. Nor have state labor de- 
partments any desire to get into the field of 
education. Their only interest is to safe- 
guard the workers in industry, and they are 
naturally concerned when _ educational 
activities extend into the industrial field 
without recognition of the economic and 
social consequences. 

The Labor Department is the place to 
which the labor groups go with their griev- 
ances, just as the educators go to the Office 
of Education with theirs. We have re- 


ceived many complaints from organized la- 
bor that vocational education, in specific 
instances, is operating to the detriment of 
In the states where 


the labor movement. 
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labor is regularly consulted on problems 
involving labor standards, labor seems to be 
satisfied with the functioning of the voca- 
tional schools, but in the states where this 
is not the policy organized labor is skeptical 
if not definitely hostile to the program. The 
workers have complained to us that the 
vocational schools are dominated by the 
manufacturers; that the members’ of the 
advisory committees when set up are ap- 
pointed at the suggestion of the chambers 
of commerce; that the so-called labor rep- 
resentatives on these committees have no 
contacts with the labor movement and 
often are selected from company unions; 
that there is little recognition by the schools 
that the supply of trained labor should be 
adjusted to the demand; that boys and 
girls in trade schools are led to believe that 
when they are graduated they will be com- 
petent mechanics; that, on the contrary, 
their trade training is meager and has not 
developed a sense of responsibility as a 
worker so that these trade school graduates 
can only secure employment in substandard 
shops and continue to be a drug on the mar- 
ket, breaking down the standards estab- 
lished by the organized trades. These are 
the views of organized labor as they have 
been presented to the Labor Department 
and passed on by us to the educators when- 
ever and wherever we had the opportunity. 

I have a profound respect for educators 
—I started out as one—but even educators, 
wise as they are, can benefit through co- 
operation with other agencies in the com- 
munity. 

In the development of apprentice train- 
ing the vocational schools have long been 
handicapped by the absence of labor’s whole- 
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hearted cooperation in carrying out the 
program; and, since apprenticeship is pri- 
marily training on the job under the direct 
supervision of journeymen, it is essential to 
the functioning of the program that the 
skilled workers who give the training be 
sympathetic. With the years it has been 
increasingly evident that, if young workers 
are to be apprenticed in sufficient numbers 
to meet future demands for skilled labor, 
the trade unions must be assured that the 
boys’ and girls’ interests will be safe- 
guarded, that labor standards will be up- 
held, and that the apprentice will not be 
put on at the expense of the older worker. 
The agencies that can gain the cooperation 
of the trade union movement as well as em- 
ployers in the development of the labor 
standards phases of apprenticeship are the 
labor departments, Federal and State. This 
need for protection of labor standards in 
apprentice training was recognized by Con- 
gress last session in the enactment of the 
Fitzgerald Bill giving the Labor Depart- 
ment authority in this field. 

Some of you have expressed concern lest 
this apprenticeship legislation lead to en- 
croachment by the Department of Labor 
in the regular activities in the field of vo- 
cational education. I can assure you that 
the Department of Labor wishes to con- 
tinue the joint program that was initiated 
under the old Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training; that the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training will con- 
tinue to function to coordinate the program 
through the various agencies concerned. 

We are keenly aware that only by work- 
ing together can we develop a real program 
of apprentice training. We recognize the 
important function of education in the de- 
velopment of an all-around skilled worker. 
It is safe to say that practically all of the 
apprentices that we have indentured to date 
have severed their school ties. They have 
been brought back to the schools through 
our insistence that all apprentices be given 
at least one hundred and forty-four hours 
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a year of school training throughout the 
apprentice period. Frankly, we have not 
always received the cooperation from the 
schools in giving this related training that 
we had expected to receive. In a number 
of cities the apprentices are meeting all the 
standards set up by us except the related 
school instruction for the reason that the 
schools have not provided the necessary fa- 
cilities. I appreciate that this undoubtedly 
is due to a lack of funds, but, if our ef- 
forts are to bring results, I believe it is 
highly important that the schools make 
every effort to supply related instruction 
for apprentices when it is requested by the 
joint committee of employers and em- 
ployees in a given industry. 

Sound cooperative relationships can only 
be developed if we have confidence in one 
another and if we are working toward the 
same ends. Now that apprenticeship has 
been definitely established as the recog- 
nized method of training for the skilled 
trades, it seems to me that we should all 
pull together in making the program effec- 
tive. We cannot continue to have one set 
of standards set up by the trades through 
the medium of the Federal Committee and 
another set promoted for the same trades 
by the school authorities. And yet this is 
exactly what is happening in various parts 
of the country. In one of our leading 
cities, where the unions were ready to go 
along with the national program of ap- 
prenticeship for the painting and decorat- 
ing industry, the employers’ association 
maintained that apprenticeship was not 
necessary, since the schools were providing 
all the skilled painters they could possibly 
use. I have always understood that train- 
ing for the skilled trades could only be 
done effectively on the job; the schools 
could give the pre-apprenticeship training 
and the related instruction during the ap- 
prenticeship period. You can well under- 
stand that, unless we reach a common 
agreement on situations of this sort and 

(Continued on page 22) 





Effective Relationships for Progress 


in American Education 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


Assistant Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Ly ORDER to give us perspective 1 am 
taking as a sort of text for this address 
a paragraph from Dr. Charles A. 
Beard’s recent publication entitled “The 
Unique Function of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy”: 

“It is not enough, therefore, to fix at- 
tention on professional conceptions of edu- 
cation alone. Observations must also be 
taken from the center of society, for edu- 
cation, government, economy, and culture 
are parts of the same thing. Hence a para- 
dox. If educators are to make wide and 
real the reach of their theory and practice, 
they must step over the boundaries drawn 
by their profession and consider the unity 
of things. By concentrating affections on 
their sphere of special interest, they will 
separate education from the living body of 
society. Important as are the methods 
and procedures of education, they are 
means, not ends; and the ends themselves 
are linked with the genius, spirit, and pur- 
poses of the society in which education func- 
tions, by which it is sustained, vitalized, 
and protected. Yet in stepping over the 
boundaries of their profession to find their 
bearings, educators are at the same time 
compelled, by the nature of their obliga- 
tions, to hold fast to those values of edu- 
cation which endure amid the changes and 
exigencies of society.” 

Dr. Beard here invites us to step out- 
side our own interests as educators and 
view things from the “center of society.” 
My part is to invite you to look at educa- 
tion and its responsibilities for establishing 


effective relationships from the standpoint 
of the boys and girls and adults for whom 
education is planned. In a recent address, 
Dr. Malcom McLean, Director of the 
General College at the University of Min- 
nesota, said that here are four fundamental 
areas of human need for which people need 
training. They are as follows: (1) My job. 
What will it be? What interests and abili- 
ties do I have on which | may capitalize? 
What training will be necessary? What 
adjustments will need to be made in this 
job in the light of changing conditions? 
(2) My home and family. Shall I marry? 
If so, what kind of person? How can 
we adjust to each other? How may we 
build a home and a home life? (3) My 
personal development. How can I enrich 
my own life? How can I have better 
times, enjoy more things, and be appreci- 
ated more? (4) My part in the commu- 
nity, state, and nation. What can | do 
about this? 

It would be impossible in a brief time 
to deal extensively with all of these four 
areas of human need, but we may consider 
only a few aspects of education’s responsi- 
bility in each of the four, and indicate 
some desirable relationships necessary for 
achievement in each one. 


My Job 


The first of these—that is, selection and 
training for a life work—is widely ac- 
cepted as a responsibility of education. It 
is by no means adequately served by all 
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schools for all boys and girls, but there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the 
responsibility which the school owes to its 
students in this regard. There is, however, 
one point on which there is considerable 
difference of opinion. To some people 
preparation for a job is a sort of capstone 
to the rest of education—that is, in their 
opinion one kind of education begins with 
early primary instruction and goes on up 
to a certain age, whereupon, presto, the 
type of education changes to job education. 
Those who do not subscribe to this theory 
believe that education for the job or for 
one’s life work extends throughout all of 
education, In other words, preparation for 
the job is not another kind of education; 
it is a series of relationships set up early, 
possibly before school entrance, which run 
through all education in and out of school, 
leading eventually to training for some spe- 
cific field of work and to placement. 

Let us take an illustration which comes 
close to our own experience as teachers: 
It has been customary for the training of 
teachers to occupy first two years, then 
three years, then rather commonly four 
years of college, and now many places are 
requiring a fifth year in which there is 
concentrated professional training. It ends 
with the granting of a certificate after 
some 17 years—probably consecutive years 
for most people—of preparation for work. 
One day preparation stops, and soon after 
that the new-fledged teacher goes on a full- 
time job with all of the rights and priv- 
ileges, as well as all of the obligations of an 
experienced teacher. In some places there 
is considerable doubt now that such con- 
secutive training, unbroken by participa- 
tion in the activities and responsibilities of 
classroom management, is as good prepara- 
tion as it might be. Some people are coming 
to feel that if the study of the last year 
or so could be interspersed with a sort of 
cadetship—training on the job—accom- 
panied by continual study, it would be a 
better combination. At any rate, closer re- 


lationships between training and practice 
need to be established. 


My Home and Family 


It would be “carrying coals to New- 
castle” to attempt any long explanation or 
defense of education for home and family 
life before this group. This has long been 
accepted as a major obligation of the 
school, and I think it is fair to say that 
homemaking education has led in the de- 
velopment of techniques and materials, and 
even in the establishment of a point of 
view, for the inclusion of this work in the 
school. A recent publication of the Home 
Economics Education Service of the Office 
of Education describes in some detail the 
programs of homemaking education in sev- 
eral cities and states. It is unusual to find 
a home economics department in a public 
school or college which does not now em- 
phasize preparation for home and group 
living as an important part of its cur- 
riculum. 

But other curriculum fields are inter- 
ested in this objective too. An analysis of 
recent courses of study provides liberal 
illustrations of this fact. The social studies 
include stories of home life in pioneer days 
and, in upper grades, a consideration of the 
problems, social and economic, in the hous- 
ing situation. The art curriculum includes 
something on home planning and decoration. 
Mathematics draws its problems from 
taxes, budgets, contracts, and leases. Chem- 
istry deals with food and clothing compo- 
sition. Biology tells the story of human 
growth and development. And literature, 
which more than we know helps to set our 
thought patterns, encourages wide reading 
of modern literature with its many type 
pictures of home and group life. 

This diffusion is very desirable. For one 
thing, it educates the teachers to one of 
the most important series of relationships 
in the whole curriculum and, no doubt, 
one which their training did not empha- 
size. Sometimes this intellectual exercise 
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may be better for the teachers than for the 
taught, for until recently it has been un- 
usual to find teachers who have had ade- 
quate training to handle this matter well. 
They have not had industrial arts, which 
would have taught them of materials and 
processes. They have not had consumer 
education, which would have given them 
standards for judging quality. They have 
not had applied art, which would help 
them develop techniques of evaluation and 
appreciation. But at its very best it prob- 
ably reaches an infinitesimal percentage of 
pupils; frequently the emphasis upon home 
and family life in units which seem to 
present such possibilities is nevertheless an 
after-thought ; many teachers are really not 
competent to make the desirable applica- 
tion; and, because of its diffusion through- 
out the curriculum, assimilation and in- 
tegration are not provided. 

The role of a prophet is a dangerous one, 
but I am willing to predict that in this field 
of education for home and family life we 
will see these three steps in the curriculum: 
(1) Courses in home and family life in 
homemaking education departments; (2) 
many separate units emphasizing home and 
group life scattered through many if not 
all of the subjects and grades; and (3) a 
concentration course in which there is a 
coordination of these separate units for all 
pupils, under no one subject, but in such a 
situation that all related fields can make 
their contribution. 


My Personal Development 

This desire may not always be vocal, 
but for most persons there is an innate de- 
sire to “make something of myself,” to 
have friends, to go places, to do interesting 
things, to be a more worth-while person. 

What to do about this situation is a 
puzzle. All of us, I suppose, are looking 
for some sort of recipe which will lead to 
a satisfying personal development—a recipe 
that might read somewhat like this: To 
ten parts of work on some interesting job 


add two parts of play, at least half of 
which is active participation in music, art, 
or sport; one part investigations or activi- 
ties which contribute to improvement on 
the job; one part exploring, either in per- 
son or through the mind, into new worlds 
of people or thought; and one part of some 
special interest or hobby, the whole to be 
flavored by friends who enjoy the same 
things. Shake frequently so as to keep the 
mixture fluid enough that other elements 
may be added from time to time. 

To accomplish anything like the purpose 
of this recipe, every field within the school 
needs to set up continuing relationships be- 
tween in-school and out-of-school practice 
which may result in longtime interests. 


My Part as a Neighbor and Citizen 


Education has a heavy responsibility in 
this area, particularly in a democracy where 
the government at any given moment is the 
sum total of what the most people want. 
This making one’s choice known and get- 
ting something done about it is only an- 
other name for group action, something 
which should be learned all the way 
through school. To help to develop the 
habit of group action and patterns for effec- 
tive participation in group work the school 
needs to set up many relationships within 
its own program, and effective relationships 
between it and other agencies. It is par- 
ticularly important to persons interested in 
good homes that these relations be estab- 
lished, for good homes cannot exist where 
garbage collection is casual, libraries are 
inadequate, provisions for children are lack- 
ing, food stocks are improperly cared for, 
or health conditions are unsatisfactory. 


What Does This Mean for Homemaking 
Education? 

It would be presumptuous for me to at- 
tempt to summarize fine principles for 
homemaking education, since I am too little 
informed about its materials and techniques. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Part-Time Schools in Agriculture 
For Out-of-School Farm Youth 
LOUIS M. SASMAN 


Assistant Director and Supervisor, Agricultural Education, Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education 


P erreur schools for out-of-school 
farm youth are designed to reach three 
groups: those of high school age who are 
out of school ; those beyond high school age 
who have had no or very little high school 
training; and those beyond high school age 
who have graduated from high school. 
According to the figures compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce from the 
1930 census, Wisconsin led the nation in 
the percentage of farm boys from the ages 
of 14-20 out of school with 65.9 per cent 
out of school. Maryland was a fairly close 
second with 63.4 per cent out of school, 
and Georgia was third with 62.3 per cent 
out of school. The percentage out of school 
in the North Atlantic Region was 53.5; 
in the Southern Region, 53.6; in the North 
Central Region, 54.98; and in the Western 
Region, 44.5. There are those who have 
questioned the accuracy of these figures, 
but, regardless of the absolute accuracy of 
them, they portray a situation which indi- 
cates a need for part-time schools. Of 
course, if these groups had added to them 
those farm boys between the ages of 20-25 
who are commonly considered to be in the 
group available for part-time classes, both 
the numbers and the percentages would be 
greatly increased. Comparable figures on 
out-of-school farm girls are not available, 
but the probabilities are that the number 


*An address before the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Section of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore, Maryland, Dec. 4, 1937. 

R. W. S. 


and percentage of out-of-school farm girls 
are not as great as the comparative figures 
for out-of-school farm boys. If it be as- 
sumed, however, that there are half as 
many farm girls out of school as there are 
boys, then there are, according to the 1930 
census, over two million out-of-school farm 
youths between the ages of 14 and 20. 

There were enrolled in part-time classes 
in vocational agriculture for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1936, 22,401 pupils, or about 
one of every 60 of the 14-20 age group of 
boys, ignoring the older boys. There are 
no figures available as to the number of 
out-of-school farm girls in part-time schools. 
Out-of-school farm girls should be included 
in any consideration of part-time schools 
for farm youth because, if we are training 
“present and prospective farmers for pro- 
ficiency in farming,” training for farm 
women is just as important as for the men. 

Under the George-Deen Act, and to 
some extent under previous vocational 
education acts, there has developed in some 
states a program of training in home-mak- 
ing paralleling the course in vocational 
agriculture. In addition to developing the 
part-time school program for out-of-school 
farm boys, agricultural instructors should 
do all in their power to promote the de- 
velopment of part-time classes for out-of- 
school farm girls. 

Since there can be no question as to the 
availability of great numbers of farm youth 
who are in need of further educational con- 
tact, the next question is: How can that 
contact best be provided ? 
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Part-time classes in vocational agricul- 
ture have in the past been conducted prin- 
cipally by the high school agricultural 
teacher. These classes usually have been 
held in the evening one or two evenings a 
week. The length of the courses gradually 
has been increasing until now most of them 
are conducted for from twenty to forty 
lessons. ‘These schools usually are held in 
the high school—as compared to evening 
schools for farmers which more commonly 
are held out in rural schools—and gen- 
erally, although not always, are accom- 
panied by some recreational activity. Some 
part-time classes have been held in the day- 
time on Saturdays or on days when the 
agricultural teacher could so arrange his 
program as to have some free time, but it 
appears that generally this arrangement has 
not worked very satisfactorily. 

These courses usually have consisted of 
unit courses on such subjects as poultry 
raising, crop improvement, livestock feed- 
ing and improvement, farm management, 
and various phases of farm mechanics. In 
the last two or three years, increasing at- 
tention has been given to courses in prob- 
lems of placement and getting started in 
farming. 

One of the chief difficulties in the de- 
velopment of this program has been that 
the agricultural teacher did not belieye he 
had the time to develop it properly. Of 
course, this belief may have, in some cases, 
been partly because he had not been 
thoroughly in sympathy with the idea of the 
need for part-time schools. There are, 
even in vocational education, some who 
think that if a boy doesn’t see the value of 
a high school education—and that to some 
extent as a means of preparing for college 
—there is little use of wasting any time on 
him anyhow, as he will be only a farm 
hand and need no education. That philos- 
ophy is what Lincoln called the “mud-sill 
philosophy.” As all high school agricul- 
tural teachers know, however, they are 
hired principally to conduct vocational agri- 
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culture classes for high school pupils. Their 
duties include the development of strong 
programs of practice in farming for the 
pupils in those classes, and in most cases are 
assumed to include the development of an 
F.F.A. Chapter so as to provide training 
supplementary to that received in the voca- 
tional agricultural classes. In order to 
carry on their program properly, they must 
have close contacts with the farmers of the 
community, and the establishment and 
maintenance of these contacts require con- 
stant effort. Many of them also believe 
that the development of the evening school 
program for mature farmers is more im- 
portant than the development of the part- 
time program. Further, in many schools 
the agricultural teacher is called upon to 
perform other work besides agricultural 
teaching, including such matters as main- 
room periods, science or other classes, or 
even the coaching of athletics. If arrange- 
ments could be made so that all high school 
agricultural teachers could give full time 
to agricultural teaching, the breadth and 
depth of the program of part-time schools 
for farm boys out of school would be 
greatly increased. 

The development, however, of a satisfac- 
tory program of part-time schools for out- 
of-school farm boys by the high school agri- 
cultural teacher who must give primary at- 
tention to his high school classes does not 
seem probable. For that reason, various 
states are attempting other methods of de- 
veloping part-time schools. 

The organization of part-time schools or 
departments, in which agricultural teachers 
are hired to give their full time to part- 
time classes, is one possible development. 
Wisconsin is, so far as | know, the only 
state trying this plan on an extensive scale, 
although a number of other states, includ- 
ing at least Minnesota and New Jersey, 
have counties in which men are hired on a 
county basis for this work. St. Louis 
County in Minnesota has had such a de- 
velopment for a number of years. Wiscon- 
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sin this year has four instructors giving 
their full time on a twelve-months’ basis, 
the same as any other teacher of vocational 
agriculture, to conducting part-time schools. 
One of these men is employed by a country 
agricultural school, one is employed by a 
city vocational school in a territory in which 
there has been no vocational agricultural 
work done, one is in a city vocational school 
where there is a high school department of 
vocational agriculture in the same city, and 
one is in a high school which already has a 
high school department of vocational agri- 
culture. This last department has just been 
organized; the others are in their second 
year. We have two other county agricul- 
tural schools and two other city vocational 
schools in which agricultural teachers are 
being hired to give practically their full 
time to part-time and evening classes, but 
in those | have mentioned they are giving 
full time to part-time classes. 

The field for this work, as indicated at 
the beginning of this discussion, is almost 
unlimited. At one of the schools men- 
tioned, which is at Plymouth, a survey was 
made of the territory from which pupils 
were coming to the high school, and it was 
found that in that territory there were over 
600 farm boys of part-time school age out 
of school. Letters and cards were sent to 
those boys, telling of the plans for the de- 
velopment of a part-time school program, 
and 86 of them came in with their parents 
to a meeting for discussion of the purposes 
of the school. Week before last, which 
was the first week classes were held, 81 
boys enrolled in the classes. These classes 
are organized by communities so that the 
boys south of town come in one day, those 
north another, and so on. This arrange- 
ment, of course, facilitates transportation 
and increases community interest. The 
superintendent of this high school said two 
weeks ago that his school never had done 
anything which had received as widespread 
and unanimous approval as this develop- 
ment of a part-time program. 


Some problems naturally arise in the de- 
velopment of this program. It is necessary 
in this, as in any other vocational program, 
to emphasize the fact that this is systematic 
instruction with regular classes extending 
over a considerable period of time and com- 
bined with an organized program of prac- 
tice in farming. This program must be 
developed in harmony with high school 
agricultural departments. There are those 
who have been afraid that the development 
of a part-time program would tend to cause 
boys to select such a program instead of 
going to high school. Experience indicates, 
however, that what really happens is that 
many boys who start in a part-time program 
will be brought into high school. However, 
where men are hired exclusively for con- 
ducting part-time classes, they should not 
attempt to enroll pupils under 16 years of 
age. In the selection of places to develop 
such programs, attention should be given 
to any possible conflict with established all- 
day departments. 

The organization of programs in these 
all-day part-time departments still is largely 
experimental, but the schools this year are 
following some such program as one hour 
of livestock problems, an hour of crop prob- 
lems, an hour of recreation of some form, 
one hour for such things as the study of 
farm records, dairy herd records, problems 
in farm arithmetic, and farm advertising, 
and one hour either for farm shop or for 
film strips or other pictures of farm activi- 
ties. Plans also are under way to bring in 
business men and farmers to talk to the 
boys. One of these schools, at Fort Atkin- 
son, has a regularly organized Chapter of 
Future Farmers of America. 

The teaching of part-time classes by an 
itinerant instructor is another possible de- 
velopment in the part-time program. Ohio 
probably is leading in this type of work, as 
she has in several phases of the part-time 
school program. There are 150 of the agri- 
cultural teachers of Ohio who have made 
preliminary requests for the assistance of 
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itinerant instructors, and some 60 men who 
were suggested as possible teachers have 
been interviewed. Courses which are being 
planned for this winter include rural elec- 
trification, farm machinery, and farm 
management. 

Several states have been using itinerant 
instructors in past years, but it seems prob- 
able that there will be a considerable de- 
velopment of this field, especially in part- 
time work, during the next few years. 

Many of the high school agricultural 
teachers feel the need of the assistance of 
special instructors, especially for such sub- 
jects as farm machinery, care and repair. 
It seems quite likely, too, that special in- 
structors may be secured in such other 
subjects as soil conservatidn, farm manage- 
ment, marketing, and such things as live- 
stock feeding and breeding, and crop im- 
provement. Our plan in Wisconsin— 
where we expect to employ only one such 
instructor this winter—is to have him give 
one day a week to each community, being 
hired jointly by the schools he serves. 

This type of itinerant instruction has 
worked well in city vocational schools 
where itinerant teachers have given courses 
in such subjects as paper making and 
plumbing, and it would seem that it should 
work as well in specialized subjects in agri- 
culture. 

The field of part-time education in agri- 
culture is just being scratched. In all prob- 
ability this is the field in which the great 
development in vocational agriculture will 
take place during the next twenty years. 
These young men who are on the farms 
will make up a large percentage of the 
farmers of the future. They are fairly 
certain they want to farm, and they have 
definite contacts with farming which are 
most apt to continue to direct them into 
farming occupations. The teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture who is interested in doing 
the most truly vocational teaching should 
study the educational needs of this group 
and prepare to meet them. He will be 
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called upon to know the opportunities and 
problems of getting started in farming in 
his community and the training needed for 
success. Upon his ability to reach this out- 
of-school group and to give them the train- 
ing they need will depend very largely his 
success as an instructor in vocational agri- 
culture. 





Apprenticeship Labor Standards 
(Continued from page 15) 


integrate the schools’ program for training 
skilled workers with that of the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training, there 
will continue to be friction and misunder- 
standing. 

As I see it, there is no reason why we 
cannot work in close harmony if both the 
labor departments and the school authori- 
ties stick to their respective fields. We 
have an understanding with the Office of 
Education that the labor departments are 
to deal with the apprentice as an employed 
worker, with the conditions under which 
he works, the hours he works, his rates of 
pay, the length of his learning period, and 
the ratio of apprentices to journeymen, so 
that overcrowding or shortage of skilled 
workers in the trades may be largely 
avoided. The school authorities are to deal 
with the apprentice as a student, with the 
related technical and supplemental instruc- 
tion needed to make him a proficient 
worker, and with the supervision and co- 
ordination of this instruction with his job 
experience. ‘This division of authority is 
recognized as sound by all groups con- 
cerned, including the Federal Congress. If 
we follow through in accordance with the 
pattern outlined, the program of appren- 
ticeship will be materially strengthened 
and both organizations concerned will find 
that in the discharge of these responsibili- 
ties to youth they will have improved their 
standing with all groups in the com- 
munity. 
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How To Reeruit Capable Men for Service 


as Leaders or Instructors in Trades 


and Industries 


J. G. SPOFFORD 


Assistant for the Training of Teachers of Trades and Industries, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 


The recruiting of capable men for 
service as leaders or instructors in trades 
and industries is to me one of the most 
important phases of our vocational pro- 
gram. However, before I deal with the 
problem of recruiting and selecting teach- 
ers, I wish to point out some funda- 
mental factors involved. My observation 
in twenty-eight years in vocational educa- 
tion has convinced me that personality, and 
a thorough knowledge of the subject to be 
taught are of paramount importance, and 
must be evaluated if we are to secure su- 
perior teachers and leaders. 

We, in New Jersey, endeavor to evalu- 
ate personality on the following basis: 
Ability to express self clearly, ability to 
react to new situations readily and cor- 
rectly, ability to keep on an even keel men- 
tally, ability to work with others, ability 
to lead others, ability to use good English, 
free from speech handicaps (or ability to 
correct same), good personal appearance, 
good health, good character. We recog- 
nize that personality is one of the most 
difficult things to analyze accurately by 
any kind of examination or interview, due 
to the fact that people sometimes act dif- 
ferently when working under different en- 
vironment and working conditions than 
those to which they have been accustomed. 

To safeguard against personality failure, 
we have personal interviews with all appli- 
cants for admission to our pre-service 
teacher training classes. Also, during the 
process of giving the state examination for 


selecting the teacher training group, we 
require the examiners to study personality 
characteristics and rate the same. In our 
first year’s work in teacher training, we 
have incorporated a unit in mental hygiene 
and employ an expert neurologist and 
psychiatrist to teach this unit; a definite 
part of his responsibility is to discover any 
negative characteristics in the group and 
report them. 

A careful study is made of each individ- 
ual during the four years of pre-service 
training, and we do not recommend any 
man for a teaching position unless our rec- 
ords show his personality is satisfactory. 
We may be able to find a man with all of 
the desirable qualities in personality, but, 
if he has nothing to teach, we are not justi- 
fied in admitting him to our teacher train- 
ing classes. 

We have learned through experience 
that the trade ability of a man cannot be 
measured by the number of years of ex- 
posure to an industrial atmosphere; trade 
ability must be measured by an analysis of 
the type of experience he has had together 
with his professional attitude toward his 
trade, and what he has done to improve 
himself while working at the trade. We 
have examined many applicants who have 
stated that they have had from fifteen to 
twenty years’ trade experience, only to find 
that most of their work had been in one 
or two phases of the trade; their examina- 
tions showed ratings as low as 15 per cent. 

To obtain an eligible group of apoli- 
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cants for our pre-service teacher training 
classes, we depend upon applications for 
teaching positions in our vocational schools, 
recommendations from school officials, rec- 
ommendations from evening school instruc- 
tors of outstanding men in their classes, 
regular instructors interesting evening 
school instructors from industry in voca- 
tional teaching as a profession, newspaper 
advertisements. We use the newspaper 
advertisements when we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a shortage of applicants in 
certain trades. 

From our newspaper advertisements, we 
usually receive a large number of applica- 
tions many of which do not measure up to 
our requirements; however, we do secure 
some very excellent material. The mini- 
mum elegibility requirements for enter- 
ing pre-service vocational teacher training 
classes in New Jersey are: six years ap- 
proved trade experience, eighth grade edu- 
cation or the equivalent, that the person 
be between the ages of 21 and 40, and has 
qualified as one of the three highest in the 
State Examination. With only six years 
trade experience, the candidate would have 
to work an additional two years before he 
could qualify for a state certificate to teach, 
as the trade experience required by the 
State Board of Examiners is 8 years. 

The State Board of Examiners require- 
ments for certification of trade teachers 
are: age, over 21 years; education, eighth 
grade or the equivalent; trade, eight years 
of approved trade experience, and 480 
hours of approved study in education in- 
cluding theory and practice of vocational 
education, teaching industrial subjects, psy- 
chology, and principles of education. 

We have required approved trade experi- 
ence since 1919 for admission to teacher 
training classes and for certification. 
Therefore, it has been necessary to accu- 
rately evaluate trade ability, including both 
trade experience and trade technical know]l- 
edge. To do this, special rate sheets 
for each trade have been developed and 


used by our trade examining committees. 

The rate sheet is an analysis of the type 
jobs in the trade and the equipment used. 
A numerical value is given to each item 
graded on the basis of its relative value to 
the other phases of the trade, and in pro- 
portion to the total number of trade points 
possible on the rate sheet. All examining 
committees are made up of one outstanding 
employer, one representative of organized 
labor, one outstanding teacher (represent- 
ing the schools). In giving the examina- 
tion no two examiners for the same trade 
are in the same room. ‘The reason for 
this is that the state desires to secure an 
accurate personal evaluation from each ex- 
aminer of every candidate that he exam- 
ines. Each candidate goes before three 
examiners, and therefore receives three rat- 
ings, which are totaled by the State De- 
partment and then reduced to a percentage 
basis. By this method the state obtains 
the average rate given by the three exam- 
iners ; also the individual rate given by each 
examiner. The examination is oral, and 
there are no set questions; each examiner 
formulates his questions around each item 
on the rate sheet, and these questions must 
be formulated from the examiners’ own ex- 
perience in the particular subject. 

During the past nineteen years, we have 
not had one of our teacher training men 
fail in his teaching position due to lack of 
trade ability. However, during the same 
period, we have had one per cent failure 
due to personality factors which could not 
be discovered before employment in a 
teaching position. 

Our examination system positively gives 
the candidate an honest rating, void of 
favoritism or prejudice, and safeguards the 
state from any negative reactions by indi- 
viduals or organizations. 

The examination eliminates to a large 
extent the appointments through political 
influence. The examination system serves 
every vocational school system in the state 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Industrial Arts Education and the 
Machine Age 


WILLIAM L. HUNTER 


Industrial Arts Department, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Attruoucs simple tools and ma- 
chines have been used for many ages, the 
machine age was ushered in only slightly 
more than a century ago with the advent 
of the steam engine. During that century, 
what a change has been wrought! It is 
almost beyond the power of human imag- 
ination to visualize the world which ex- 
isted at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The machine has made the 
world both smaller and larger; smaller in 
the sense that distance has been practically 
eliminated, and larger in the sense that the 
population centers of the two hemispheres 
are moving farther and farther from the 
Equator. The machine has increased the 
possibilities of making all men and all 
nations neighbors and at the same time has 
created unprecedented weapons of war 
for the rapid annihilation of humanity. 
The machine has increased man’s com- 
forts and conveniences and at the same 
time has enslaved him and in many in- 
stances has reduced his labor to monoto- 
nous drudgery. The modern factory, with 
its adherence to stop-watch technique, con- 
veyor-belt assembly lines, piecework pro- 
duction and interchangeable manufacture, 
has substituted an impersonal mechanized 
form of slavery which often far exceeds in 
cruelty the slavery of pre-Civil War days. 
The machine has enabled man to fly 
through the air, scurry over the plains or 
explore the depths of the sea, and at the 
same time the popularity of machine travel 
has created baffling traffic problems which 
have greatly impeded man’s mobility. 
Seething, churning crowds at subway sta- 


tions; restless, honking jams of automo- 
biles at busy intersections ; highways crowd- 
ed with speed maniacs in a hurry to get 
there and with nothing to do when they 
arrive; railway passengers clamoring for 
passage on streamliners; state parks de- 
signed to get people out into the open 
spaces, yet crowded to the fences for room 
—all these and more testify to the fact that 
new methods of transportation have created 
more problems than they have solved. 

The machine has given us marvelous tel- 
egraphs, telephones, radios, magazines, and 
newspapers for the dissemination of news 
and ideas; yet never before has it been 
more difficult for the average person to dis- 
tinguish truth from untruth, fact from 
illusion, and foundational principles from 
political propaganda. 

The machine has given us iron lungs 
and a multiplicity of mechanisms for 
lengthening human life, and at the same 
time has made human living more hazard- 
ous. Twenty-five to thirty thousand deaths 
from automobile accidents each year, the 
lives of several hundred school children in 
Texas snuffed out in the wink of an eye, 
thirty thousand fatalities from industrial 
accidents per year, a great increase in pre- 
mature deaths because of heart diseases, 
whole cities made homeless because of un- 
precedented floods, large areas imperiled 
by infantile paralysis—these are but sam- 
ples of the increasing number of hazards 
to human existence. 

Someone has remarked that “Civiliza- 
tion is a race betwen education and catas- 
trophe.” May we as industrial arts teach- 
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ers be of service in helping to make our 
phase of education serve the nation so fully 
that catastrophe will be averted and that a 
virile civilization will be continued. Wis- 
dom and understanding are the forces 
which perpetuate civilization; ignorance 
and intolerance are the demons which de- 
stroy. 

What can industrial arts education do 
which will tend to keep civilization from 
catastrophe? What can it do to increase 
the wisdom and understanding of people? 
What can be accomplished which will elim- 
inate ignorance and make for tolerance? 
These are not easy questions, but your 
speaker will answer them as best he can 
and hopes that each of you will in no wise 
be satisfied with the answers given but will 
attempt, in the light of your own experi- 
ence, to give answers which to you are 
more satisfactory. 

First, it seems to me that industrial arts 
education has not done nearly as much as 
it should in making us intelligent purchas- 
ers and consumers of the many products 
and services of our machine age. For the 
country as a whole, it is pretty safe to say 
that at least four-fifths of the emphasis at 
present is still on woodwork and mechani- 
cal drawing. ‘This is true even in many 
teacher education institutions. Even in the 
woodworking and mechanical drawing 
which are being taught, the major em- 
phasis is on skills and techniques rather 
than on some of the other more important 
possible outcomes. 

Many industrial arts teachers and lead- 
ers are still thinking in terms of trade- 
centered training rather than in terms of 
education which will enable both the boy 
and the girl to live intelligently in a ma- 
chine age environment. Women now make 
a far larger percentage of retail purchases 
than men. _ They, therefore, should take 
industrial arts education along with the 
boys. They should, in high school, have a 
course which will enable them to plan and 
landscape a home and make them wise rent- 
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ers, purchasers, or planners of homes and 
enable them further to use and maintain 
a home properly. Girls and boys both need 
such a course. 

Secondly, it seems to me that industrial 
arts education has not yet begun to realize 
its opportunities for enabling people to use 
wisely the leisure and unemployed time 
which the machine age has provided. Not 
so many decades ago a worker was em- 
ployed at his occupation twelve and more 
hours a day for six days a week. A de- 
cade or two hence a twenty or twenty-four 
hour week will be the rule. For a great 
many, that kind of week is already here. 

Many persons look upon leisure time as 
a curse; a few look upon it as an oppor- 
tunity to render greater service. Some of 
the greatest benefactors of civilization have 
made their contributions, not through their 
occupational life, but through their leisure 
time activity. Too many industrial arts 
programs have been but piddling attempts 
to make tradesmen out of adolescent youth. 
The courses have been based on trade an- 
alysis techniques, and the point of view has 
been in large measure that of the trades- 
man. This is a hangover from the day 
when occupational life engaged one-half of 
our time. Today, occupational activity en- 
gages us but from one-fourth to one-sixth 
of the total time. Other emphases than 
the vocational become paramount. 

How can industrial arts teachers be of 
greater service in enabling the present gen- 
eration to make worthy use of their leisure 
and unemployed time? We must more 
than ever recognize boy and girl interests 
of a constructive and manipulative nature; 
we must convert our production shops into 
experimental laboratories; we must throw 
out bodily the unit shop idea and introduce 
a great many activities; we must tie up the 
work of the industrial arts laboratory with 
the hobby activities of the home and com- 
munity; we must substitute versatility and 
the right to make mistakes for regimenta- 
tion and a hide-bound paternalism. 
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Third, it seems to me that industrial arts 
education should emphasize far more than 
it has, both for boys and girls, a type of 
education which will enable us to cope suc- 
cessfully with the various hazards which 
are a product of the machine age. Thirty 
thousand persons will die of injuries caused 
by automobiles during 1937. Another 
thirty thousand will die of industrial acci- 
dents. Other hundreds of thousands will 
suffer permanent injury. Still other thou- 
sands of deaths will be caused by drown- 
ings, by airplane accidents, by firearms, by 
carbon monoxide asphyxiation, and the 
like. 

Safety in the home likewise has received 
practically no attention in most industrial 
arts programs. The home is not nearly as 
safe a place as most of us imagine. Gas 
heaters, furnaces, gasoline and kerosene 
stoves, stair treads, bath tubs, electrical fix- 
tures, ladders, and so on are responsible 
for a great many deaths in our homes each 
year. Safety with fires especially needs 
much emphasis. Millions of dollars worth 
of both personal and public property are 
needlessly destroyed annually. 

Certainly the challenge is not lacking, 
and industrial arts teachers will either ac- 
cept the responsibility or else some other 
type of education will. 

Finally, industrial arts education is 
missing many opportunities by not lend- 
ing a hand in helping to solve the many 
socio-economic problems which have been 
created by the machine. It is common 
knowledge that great groups of workers 
have been thrown out of employment be- 
cause machines have been invented which 
will do the work more rapidly and at a 
reduced cost to the producer. Labor cost 
per unit of goods produced has been ma- 
terially reduced in all phases of American 
manufacture. On the other hand, the man- 
ufacturer’s greatest consumer is the aver- 
age citizen. He cannot buy unless he has 
some medium of exchange. This is one of 
the most baffling problems which America 


has to face, and perhaps our gospel of a 
profit motive will need revision before the 
question is finally settled. 

One might list a great many pressing 
socio-economic problems which need solu- 
tion. What can the industrial arts teacher 
do about them? Well, certainly he should 
not do over again anything which is al- 
ready being successfully accomplished by 
any other department. He should, how- 
ever, be a student of social and economic 
problems and bring out any important 
phases of problems related to industrial 
arts education which need emphasis. He 
should give encouragement to the students 
in his classes to think upon the pressing 
social problems of the day and attempt to 
give better answers than have yet been 
given. Our only hope of a better social 
order is from our children, who will be 
the men and women of tomorrow. 





How To Recruit Capable Men 


(Continued from page 24) 


either through a general examination or 
one for a local district. The examination 
assures industry and labor that the teach- 
ers in the vocational schools are supe- 
rior craftsmen, and, while organized labor 
would like to have members of their or- 
ganization as teachers in the schools, they 
are broad enough to accept the best qualified 
man and invite him to become a member 
of their organization if he is not so affili- 
ated. This system of selection has with- 
stood the storms for eighteen years and is 
much stronger today than ever before. 





J. C. Ruppert Appointed Coordinator 


The Fort Smith Public Schools an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. J. C. 
Ruppert, formerly Principal of the Senior 
High School and Coordinator of Clarks- 
ville, Arkansas, to the position of Coordi- 
nator of the Diversified Occupations pro- 
gram in Fort Smith, effective December 13, 
1937. 
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Effective Relationships 
(Continued from page 18) 


I should like, however, to draw three rather 
general principles from what has gone be- 
fore. It seems to me that the need for 
effective relationships between the various 
fields of training within the school, and be- 
tween the school and outside agencies, im- 
plies three things: 

First, that it is important to recognize 
the unique situation homemaking education 
holds in American education. Homemak- 
ings is what most persons in any community 
are doing; it therefore has the most possi- 
ble relationships. Homemaking is the rea- 
son for the establishment of many other 
professions and employments; therefore its 
resources for related activities are limited. 
Homemaking education is not a subject or 
a discipline in the same way in which geol- 
ogy, history, and Latin are. Homemaking 
education is itself a body of relationships of 
many subjects to many people. 

Second, it means that homemaking edu- 
cation will serve best if it keeps its bounda- 
ries flexible and refuses all temptations to 
departmentalization and rigid organiza- 
tion, counting up its successes in the num- 
ber and variety of places in a school and in 
a community in which it serves. 

Third, it means that homemaking edu- 
cation can demonstrate to other phases of 
education the methods of developing effec- 
tive relationships with life outside the 
school by continuous experimenting with 
new groups, new combinations of special- 
ists, and new services. Furthermore, in no 
other way can it keep its own program so 
vital. 





Publications of Structural Clay Products 
Institute 


The Structural Clay Products Institute, 
of which E. K. Jenkins is the Director, has 
prepared a number of leaflets and bulletins 
that will be of value not only to the brick- 


laying trade and craftsmen in that trade but 
also to teachers of bricklaying. The fol- 
lowing are now available for distribution: 

(1) Plan Reading. 

(2) Mason Craftsmen —of guidance 
and placement value. 

(3) Sales Manual for the Building 
Trades—useful in training for the distrib- 
utive occupations. 

(4) Manufacture and Use of Structural 
Clay Products—a well and attractively il- 
lustrated file folder—valuable and useful to 
trade teachers, related subjects teachers, 
and to industrial arts teachers. 

Instructors and principals desiring copies 
of these leaflets and bulletins should send 
their requests to E. K. Jenkins, Director, 
Structural Clay Products Institute, 1427 
Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Rufus W. Stimson Retires 


On January 30, 1938, Mr. Rufus W. 
Stimson completed thirty years of public 
service in the vocational agricultural edu- 
cation service of the State of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Stimson had the honor and privilege 
of organizing the first state-aided Voca- 
tional School in Massachusetts, the Smith 
Agricultural School and Northampton 
School of Industries. Mr. Stimson devel- 
oped the home project plan of teaching vo- 
cational agriculture. 

On February 21, Mr. Stimson retires 
from public service because of the law mak- 
ing retirement compulsory at age seventy. 
We are delighted to be able to state that 
Mr. Stimson is as active and as vigorous as 
many men many years younger. While he 
retires from active state service, he will 
undoubtedly be as busy as ever in other 
ways, rendering service to the American 
public. Because of his retirement, he has 
resigned as a member of the A. V. A. 
Editorial Board following the publication 
of the February JourNaAL. We all join in 
wishing our friend and leader many more 
years of pleasant and profitable service. 
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Personality as a Success Factor for 


Beginners in Business’ 


E. RUTH FAGUNDUS 
Personnel Director, Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 


Gince business first meets the product 
of the schools in the employment office, let 
us begin the discussion of the importance 
of personal appearance and _ personality 
with the employment interview. 


Personal Appearance 


An applicant enters the employment of- 
fice. Obviously the interviewer sees the 
applicant before he speaks to her, and so 
personal appearance is the first deciding 
factor, for the business-like appearance 
denotes a sense of the fitness of things— 
denotes business-like thinking. 

In business, where there is customer 
contact, personal appearance plays a very 
important part. So important do we be- 
lieve it to be in the department store that 
part of the first day’s training is taken up 
by a discussion of correct appearance. It 
would mean much to us, and to the in- 
dividuals entering business, if they come 
with a clear understanding of appropriate- 
ness in dress. Unless we watch closely, we 
find the last year’s Sunday night frock, 
shortened, making its appearance under the 
guise of business. A knowledge of color 
harmony, of -pleasing use of accessories, of 
the importance of details of dress would 
mean much. We like to tell a story to our 
new people of a trip made by one of the 
members of our firm to a mid-western city. 
He was fascinated by the unusual appear- 
ance of the people in one of the fine stores. 
When the situation was analyzed, it was 


* Address delivered before the Commercial 
Education Section at the A.V.A. Convention, 
December, 1937. 


found that the people in that store were 
dressed no more expensively than those in 
the average business organization, but that 
a high standard in the details of dress was 
maintained. There were no shoes that 
needed shining, no run-over heels, no soiled 
collars nor clothes needing pressing, no 
careless manicures, no pencils in the hair, 
no paper cuffs, no gum chewing. The de- 
tails of dress were so definitely cared for 
that the organization as a whole presented 
an alert, attractive personal appearance 
much above the average. 


Education 


There was a time when education played 
a small part in selection. A former em- 
ployee of some twenty years ago came into 
the office the other day seeking re-employ- 
ment. She said she had had a difficult 
time securing a job originally because she 
was a high-school graduate, and it was felt 
by the management that she was too well 
educated to make a satisfactory, contented 
employee. ‘Today the average department 
store secures high-school graduates as a 
matter of course, and has many college 
trained people among the junior executive 
group. 

Today business is interested in the mem- 
bers of its staff who go to night school, and 
many organizations definitely encourage 
such schooling. 


Self-Reliance 


The applicant is asked to fill out an ap- 
plication and is told how. We have the 
applicant who quickly and accurately fills 
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in the necessary information, with neatness 
and dispatch, and we have the one who 
leans, who is undecided about which an- 
swer should be given and who comes back 
into the employment office with instruc- 
tions half-followed, and asking for assist- 
ance in making the minor decisions of what 
information to put down. Often the 
mother or older sister comes along in an 
effort to aid the situation, and the oppor- 
tunity for securing a job is completely 
ruined. 


Attitude 


In the discussion which follows the filling- 
in of the application, frankness and direct- 
ness are expressed in telling of experience 
or lack of experience, or the applicant is 
indirect and covers his lack ‘of confidence 
by a wealth of indefinite conversation. 
There is such an intense desire to get a 
job that the sense of getting often com- 
pletely overshadows the sense of giving. 
Then the applicant fails to express or give 
those qualities to the interviewer which 
would make him valuable in the organiza- 
tion. The closed fist of getting is not in 
a position to receive. Experience is most 
incidental, as anyone expressing the right 
qualities can easily be taught the job; but 
the average person presents an apologetic 
state of mind concerning lack of experience. 

Some beg for jobs—‘“My father is out 
of work”; “I am the oldest in the family” 
—again losing sight of giving to the job 
those qualities which go to make up a satis- 
factory employee, and through this giving 
to receive that which will bring help in 
solving the home problem. 


Health 


And last but not least in the interview 
we list, as a quality of personality, health. 

This is a meager list—personal appear- 
ance, education, self-reliance, attitude and 
health, and many applicants measure up 
to this test, but fail on the job, many 
qualities being needed in actually putting.a 


job through that do not appear in a casual 
interview. 

We have started our discussion of per- 
sonal appearance and personality with the 
selection of the individual for the job. 
Following selection comes training in an 
effort to uncover and develop other quali- 
ties needed for success. Might not the 
work in the schools well start with more 
careful selection before training for the 
job? An example comes to mind of a 
young person in an eastern city who was 
given a two-year course in salesmanship, 
when her very personal appearance pre- 
vented her ever being able to secure a posi- 
tion in selling. 

A customer came to the Personnel Office 
on some errand recently, and, as she was 
leaving, remarked casually, “The girls in 
this store can’t figger.” My! My! We 
were sorry to hear that; where had she 
had difficulty? The answer was, “Oh, I 
wouldn’t like to say; maybe she was new!” 
Maybe she was new—one sales person was 
new, but all of the girls in our store 
couldn’t figure. 

Perhaps we are accusing the schools of 
inadequate selection on much the same 
basis; but at least it is something to think 
about. 

About two years ago an experiment was 
undertaken in our store by the Division 
of Standards and Research of the United 
States Employment Service, in an effort 
to analyze worker characteristics of suc- 
cessful employees. 

After months of analyzing, testing, and 
record research, a series of tests was de- 
veloped which we are now using as an ad- 
dition to our personal interview in an ef- 
fort to spend time and expense of training 
only on those people who are fitted to take 
the training. It is still too soon to point 
to complete results, but the groups selected 
this year have been uniformly of a better 
grade than those selected the previous 
years when this selective device was not 
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used. Such selection in the schools before 
the applicant reaches business, followed by 
training for a certain family of job, should 
mean much to the individual student as 
well as to business. 


* * 


Up to this time we have been discussing 
qualities as they appear in the boy or girl 
whom you send from the classroom to enter 
the employment office as a potential em- 
ployee. May we tell you some of the 
problems we meet in developing these boys 
and girls who are accepted, and so con- 
tinue our discussion of qualities. 


Self-Supervision 


Someone has said that one’s value to an 
organization is in reverse ratio to the 
amount of supervision one requires. The 
employee who is obedient because obedience 
is a natural part of his thinking much more 
nearly approaches promotional material 
than one who is obedient because he is 
watched. That employee who realizes his 
own responsibility in his job, and carries 
out his duties without constant follow-up, 
is well on the way to being a supervisor of 
other jobs, for he has learned to correct 
himself. 


Honesty 


When we say we want honest boys and 
girls, you say, “Yes, of course, that’s 
obvious,” but by honesty we mean much 
more than a clear sense of “mine and 
thine.” We mean a willingness to face a 
problem squarely, be it pleasant or un- 
pleasant—followed by the constructive 
thinking which brings correction. 


Ability To Take Correction 


After futile effort on the part of a 
supervisor to correct tardiness, a junior 
employee was sent to the Personnel Office. 
Her answer to the entire situation was, “I 
left school because I didn’t like it, and this 


is just like school” . . . and so she departed 
for parts unknown to work out her in- 
dividual problem of living, without any 
realization of the necessity for self-dis- 
cipline. 


Ability To Produce 


A young college student was working out 
a plan for a new department in the store. 
He worked from store opening until long 
after store hours with very poor results. 
Finally his supervisor, in trying to show him 
that results must follow if effort is correctly 
put forth, placed him on an hourly produc- 
tion plan. He was to make a chart of the 
day and record what he did each hour. 
His first hourly report read: 9:30 to 
10:30, “never budged off my chair’—and 
it took some explaining to get him to see 
that not budging off his chair was of no 
interest unless he had accomplished some- 
thing by his concentration. 

How many times do we hear when 
checking low production that mesmerizing, 
paralyzing statement, “Well, I’m doing 
the best I can,” instead of a clear recog- 
nition of unsatisfactory results, a facing 
of the facts and an honest effort toward 
correction! We handle so many boys and 
girls who grow to be men and women in 
their jobs without really wanting to know 
what their record is. Each selling em- 
ployee in our organization has a complete 
record of production based on sales, num- 
ber of sales, earnings, errors made, shop- 
ping reports, attendance, etc. The non- 
selling records are more difficult to keep 
because they are not based on dollars and 
cents; but we keep as adequate records as 
possible. These are the records that tell 
the story of promotion, and the person who 
asks to see his record is unusual. He 
doesn’t want to face the facts. We are 
teaching constantly the value of knowing 
where you stand, the importance of check- 
ing one’s own production, but at times it 
seems very slow work. 
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Initiative 
How often one hears, “I’m dissatisfied 
because there is no opportunity for promo- 
tion.” We have had a recent experience 
with promoting a person who had been 
particularly unhappy about the lack of 
promotional opportunities in our organiza- 
tion. We really had not thought of 
her as promotional material, but de- 
cided we had missed her. We talked 
the situation over with her, put her directly 
in line for an executive job, and explained 
what we were doing. But we are still 
waiting for her to show one glimmer of 
that sense of responsibility which carries 
one into executive work. Promotions 

come through effort only. 


Courage 


On the other hand, many, many times 
we offer promotions to individuals only to 
have them explain that they don’t care for 
responsibility. Sometimes we send for em- 
ployees to ask them to take on extra duties 
but find them actually closing the door of 
advancement by their fear of making a 
mistake. A junior executive said the other 
day, “I just handled a situation incorrectly, 
but it seems hard to know when I should 
take the initiative and when | shouldn’t.” 
His superior replied, ‘We would rather 
have you take the initiative and make a 
mistake than be afraid to take it.” Busi- 
ness is crying for promotional material. 
When the average store goes outside to 
fill executive jobs, it is because the store 
has been unable to find anyone within who 
can measure up. If we can strengthen our 
selection, we can do much toward correct- 
ing this situation. 


Self-Analysis 


Periodically we give to junior executives 
a course in handling of people which we 
call leadership. One of the first assign- 
ments in the course is a self-rating sheet. 
As a method of teaching self-analysis we 


find it invaluable. Wouldn’t it be grand 
if the boys and girls who came to us had 
some basic knowledge of self-analysis so 
we wouldn’t have to teach it! 


Understanding 


In the center of our main bank of eleva- 
tors is a telephone booth, the archway of 
which has exactly the same design as the 
elevators which surround it. One busy 
day the starter, as he passed the telephone, 
noticed a woman standing in the archway 
facing out. He started the elevator on 
each side of her, and then was interrupted 
by her impatient voice saying, “I’ve been 
waiting ten minutes. When does this 
elevator go?” With all the tact of a 
school superintendent, the man_ replied, 
“Madam, if you will take this elevator,” 
indicating the next one to go, “we'll take 
you right up.” This same_ understanding 
of another’s point of view expresses itself 
in harmony among employees themselves. 
A young boy came into the office in a temper 
over some teasing that had been going on 
in his department. He went back quieted 
and straightened out as to his understand- 
ing of his part in the situation. In the 
evening he came back to the office as re- 
quested, just to be sure the adjustment 
had been made, and said, ‘““The minute | 
stepped into the department every boy 
there was different.” 


Responsiveness 


Among all the other qualities that rush 
forward for expression in this brief dis- 
cussion, there is another which we must 
include — responsiveness —that quality 
which expresses enthusiasm and originality, 
which can give ideas and receive ideas, 
which expresses the right sense of activity 
and interest, and with it all can find time 
to see the humorous side. Our employ- 
ment manager regaled himself the other 
day with thoughts of the girl who said she 
had graduated from the “Epidemic course” 
—a little thing, but it lightened his day. 
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Again, with the applicant who, explaining 
the trials of her last job, said she could 
stand conditions no longer, for “A lady can 
take only so much,” and with an experi- 
enced flow of profanity gave us a word pic- 
ture of her former boss. 

One final tribute we would like to ex- 
press right now in recognition of what the 
schools are doing for us, even though we 
are asking for more careful selection. 
Some time ago we had a dinner for a group 
of our extra salespeople, including our re- 
tail selling class from the high schools. As 
part of the evening’s entertainment, one 
retail selling student arose and, with de- 
lightful mimicry of her instructor’s best 
teaching manner, put on a brief recitation 
period in the retail selling course. It was 
done in fun; but it showed so clearly the 
careful teaching job being accomplished, 
and showed, too, such a definite under- 
standing of the retail problem. 

Quite inadvertently we discovered that 
an employee who had represented herself 
as having two years high-school training 
had actually discontinued school at the 
completion of the seventh grade. She was 
sent to the Personnel Office for dismissal. 
In the course of the interview, extremely 
poor home conditions, which might be con- 
sidered extenuating circumstances, were un- 
covered. It was decided that the thing for 
her to do was to go back to school. The 
girl who had been out of school about six 
years went to see the head of our evening 
schools where she received the reprimand 
she needed and the encouragement which 
she deserved. She entered night school 
and completed the required work which 
gave her an eighth-grade certificate. Even 
if she never continues her education, she 
has overcome a sense of inferiority which 
came from not completing her grade work, 
and she is now able to meet competition in 
job-getting honestly. 

A cashier wrapper who attended night 
school for six years to fit herself for office 
work could not help but carry over that 


determination and perseverance into her 
new office job which came to her as a direct 
result of her special training. A stock boy 
who completed his high-school work dur- 
ing three and one-half years of night school 
has a right to expect to reach his goal of 
floor manager, and just last week was given 
such assurance. An elevator boy who is 
persisting in his effort to complete his edu- 
cation against odds is certainly a strength- 
ening factor in our organization. A 
packer, who showed ability to take re- 
sponsibility, most willingly went back to 
school to complete his high-school educa- 
tion and put himself in line for greater 
responsibility. A floor manager who just 
needed an extra push to continue his edu- 
cation is back in the classroom. 

We could go on indefinitely giving you 
examples of how the schools are meeting 
our need and are aiding and helping us in 
the working out of our problems. Per- 
haps some of these situations could have 
been avoided by more careful guidance be- 
fore the individual reached business, and 
perhaps we are all more conscious today 
than we have ever been before that selec- 
tion before training is the deciding factor. 
Be that as it may, business today is eager 
for help. 





Bricklaying Bulletin 


With the assistance of representatives of 
labor and the bricklaying industry, the 
United States Office of Education has pre- 
pared a bulletin outlining procedures in in- 
struction suitable for the bricklaying trade. 
Considerable assistance was given also by 
the Structural Clay Products Institute. 
Principals of trade schools and instructors 
in bricklaying will be interested in securing 
a copy of this bulletin. Requests should be 
sent to Doctor J. C. Wright, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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State Programs of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture 


JOHN T. WHEELER 


University of Georgia 


A Consideration of Aims and Objectives 


U LTIMATELY any program of edu- 
ciation will take its direction, determine 
its scope, and derive its methods of admin- 
istration and teaching from the aims and 
objectives of education which it holds, or 
which are held by those directing the pro- 
gram. Of course there have been pro- 
grams of education without statements of 
aims, and objectives without effective pro- 
grams of education. Nevertheless, it seems 
appropriate to open this discussion on prob- 
lems of planning programs in Vocational 
Education in Agriculture by raising some 
questions concerning the aims of agricul- 
tural education in particular and vocational 
education in general. 

About a decade ago, the workers in voca- 
tional education in agriculture began for- 
mulating statements of aims which culmi- 
nated in this sentence: “The primary aim of 
vocational education in agriculture is to 
train present and prospective farmers for 
proficiency in farming.” This statement of 
aim was first made in 1929 and later ana- 
lyzed into twelve contributing objectives. * 

Many things have happened to farming 
and to farm people during the few years 
that have elapsed since the penning of this 
sentence to challenge either the adequacy 
of the aim it holds or the adequacy of the 


*An address before the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Section of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, at Baltimore, Maryland, Dec. 3, 1937. 

*Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Bulletin 153 (1931). 


programs that have been developed under 
its stated objectives. 

There is little need to review with this 
group the details of these happenings: 
(1) The travail through which agricul- 
ture and its people have passed during 
these years, in itself, constitutes a chal- 
lenge both to our aim and to our programs 
of vocational agriculture, particularly as 
they apply to “present farmers.” In the 
midst of strange programs, pressures, and 
propaganda, vocational education too often 
has stood strangely aloof from the needs 
of both present and prospective farmers. 
(2) The laboring of our farmers at the 
present moment in the depths of night, to 
give birth to a process whereby they may 
rehabilitate their vocations and the rural 
institutions depending upon them, consti- 
tute another major challenge to our aim and 
to our national and state programs of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. (3) The 
multiplicity of new agencies and organiza- 
tions that have stepped into the field of 
agricultural education since the writing 
of the statement of aim just quoted is a 
further challenge to that aim or to the ade- 
quacy of the programs it has brought forth. 

These, I say, are evidences of the inade- 
quacy of our aims, or our objectives, or our 
programs, or all three. These symptoms 
should be taken into consideration in re- 
casting state programs of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture. If these are the 
symptoms of the weaknesses in our aims or 
objectives, can the real weaknesses be 
pointed out and programs set up to over- 
come them ? 
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A Broader Aim Needed 


Dr. John Dewey, speaking before the 
National Education Association in 1933, 
definitely pointed out a difficulty that I 
think is ours. He said, “One of the func- 
tions of education is to equip individuals 
to face social realities and take an active 
concern in bettering conditions in our insti- 
tutions.” This statement, applied to voca- 
tional education, suggests a broadening of 
the aims of vocational education to include 
the “bettering of conditions” in a vocation 
itself as well as bettering the technical 
knowledge and skill of the workers. 

It has become traditional in some quar- 
ters to look upon training for proficiency as 
simply growth in acquiring skills and tech- 
niques in performing productive activities 
in vocation, while the vocation itself may 
be breaking under the social load that it is 
carrying. A few days ago, I read in a 
Washington paper the news story of a 
Greek freighter that had put out from 
Morehead City, N. C., with a heavy cargo. 
After a day out, to the captain came reports 
of leaks in the fuel compartments. The 
captain sent word back to the stokers, 
“Keep to your job of steam making and all 
will be well.” Later that day the chief 
engineer came to the captain with word 
that the pumps were being overworked. 
Said the captain, “That’s your job to keep 
the pumps in working order.” And so each 
of the crew went on doing his job the best 
he could, but that night the ship foundered 
and sank with all on board, and many per- 
ished. 

No one looked after the needs of the 
ship itself. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when the greatest public interest demands 
that vocational education face the “social 
realities” in vocations as they are, and 
equip men and women to actively and in- 
telligently engage in bettering the voca- 
tional institutions through which they 
serve, as well as to equip them to better 


the services they render through their voca- 
tions. This emphasis in vocational educa- 
tion does not in any way belittle, detract, 
or reduce its obligations for developing pro- 
ficiency in the skills and techniques of pro- 
duction; it simply reaches out and accepts 
Dewey’s “Betterment of (vocational) insti- 
tutions” as one of the aims of vocational 
education in our democracy. 

Perhaps this idea of institutional better- 
ment is only one of the working objectives 
under which the general aim of proficiency 
may function. However that may be, farm- 
ing vocations, as democratic institutions, are 
cracking under the load they are carrying, 
and it seems to me that vocational educa- 
tion must get present and prospective 
farmers to concern themselves about this 
matter before these institutions completely 
founder and sink with all on board. 

If we accept the bettering of conditions 
in the several vocations of farming as one 
aspect of our aim, or as one of the definite 
objectives toward which we, in our program 
planning, shall direct our efforts we must 
face the institutional problems which know 
no state line. In fact, many aspects of 
these problems are national in scope. 

What are these institutional problems of 
the farming vocation? They are numerous 
and complicated. They vary from farming 
type to farming type. In general these 
problems are recognized in such terms as 
farm income (or lack of it), tenancy, soil 
erosion, low yields, rural slums, low 
standards of living, poverty, and many 
others. I feel, however, that these terms 
only express the conditions or results that 
now exist in farming vocations due to great 
forces, developments, or movements that 
have taken place in the past or are now 
taking place in American life. 

It seems to me (it also seems trite) that 
we might pause here long enough to recog- 
nize and briefly consider the status of some 
of these sweeping developments that have 
produced many of these unfavorable re- 
sults on the vocations of farming: (1) We 
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might consider the movements of our farm 
population in their relation to these re- 
sults. (2) We might note the shifting of 
wealth from farm to urban areas. (3) We 
might also recognize the growth of national 
policy, both internal and foreign, that tends 
to effect these results. Other considerations 
also might be brought into the picture, but 
time does not permit. 


Soil Depletion and the Western 
Movement 


For more than a century our farm popu- 
lation has been literally forced in two direc- 
tions by the economic pressures of Ameri- 
can life; it had been pushed to the west by 
the supply of new land, opportunity and ad- 
venture; it has been pulled to the growing 
industrial centers by the prémise of wages, 
leisure time, and by the hope for wealth. 
For more than a century these two move- 
ments have gone on together. 

Much of the westward movement was 
accompanied, if not caused, by exploitation 
of the soil; that is to say, soil exploitation 
is the price society has been paying for 
cheap raw material from our farms. This 
exploitation not only depleted the produc- 
tive power of the soil; it destroyed the soil 
itself. When the land on one farm be- 
comes unproductive, the producer could 
move to new land. The cityward move- 
ment that was going on at the same time, 
however, was accompanied, as we shall note 
later, by a wealth-building process in the 
cities which was favorable to an upbuild- 
ing of urban vocations. 

These results on both agriculture and in- 
dustry seem to be the outcomes of our na- 
tional internal policy, or lack of policy. 

The westward movement, accompanied 
by forced exploitation, not only destroyed 
the soil ; it militated against the inheritance 
of farming as a vocation and the perma- 
nency of farming as an institution. It there- 
fore tended to produce the conditions under 
which most, if not all, types of agricul- 
ture are laboring today. Furthermore, it 


has, by and large, produced a nation, both 
farmers and non-farmers, with a “mind 
set” toward land exploitation instead of 
land husbandry. 

During the past few years, however, 
these movements of farm population have 
been affected in two fundamental ways: 
first, the westward movement has been 
definitely stopped, and in some whole 
regions of the west the farm population is 
actually decreasing; second, the movement 
of our farm population to urban centers 
has slowed down, and the facts show that 
those now moving to industrial employment 
are definitely older on the average than 
formerly. 

These changes in population movements 
bring new problems to American farmers, 
both young and old; they also bring new 
problems to American agriculture and 
American education. As I see it, this new 
status of the farm population presents both 
a real challenge and real opportunity to 
vocational education in agriculture. 


Movements of Wealth from the Farm 


As the westward movement was accom- 
panied by the exploitation of soils and other 
natural resources, so the cityward move- 
ment of farm people has been accompanied 
by the cityward movement of farm wealth. 
Dr. O. E. Baker,* United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, estimates the annual flow 
of wealth from farms to urban centers as 
follows: 

“1. If it costs $150 a year to rear and 
educate the average child on American 
farms to the age of 15, then the 6,300,000 
net migration from the farms during the 
decade 1920-30 represents a contribution of 
about $14,000,000,000. This contribution 
is almost equal to the value of the wheat 
crops plus half that of the cotton crops 
during these years. 


* Proceedings Country Life Conference, 1934, 
Pp. 112-114. 
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“2. Nor is this all. When the farmer and 
his wife die, the estate is divided among 
the children. During the decade 1920-30 
about one-fifth of the farmers and their 
wives died, and their estates were distrib- 
uted among the children. One-third or 
more of the children had moved to town, 
and those children who remained on the 
farm had to mortgage the farm in many 
cases to pay the brothers and sisters who 
lived in the cities their share of the estate. 
A rough estimate indicates that between 
$3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 was 
drained from the farms to the cities and 
villages during the decade 1920-30 incident 
to the settlement of estates. 

“3. Interest on debts paid to persons 
other than farm operators amounted to 
about $7,500,000,000 during the decade 
1920-29. 

“4. Rent paid to persons other than 
farm operators amounted to about $10,500,- 
000,000 during the same decade. 

“The total movement from these four 
sources appears to have been about $35,- 
000,000,000 during the decade, or $3,500,- 
000,000 a year, which was about one-third 
of the average annual gross income of all 
farmers during the period.” 

Dr. Baker further points out “that the 
drainage of wealth from our farming areas 
to urban centers is still going on and con- 
stitutes a major challenge to the integrity 
of farming as a vocation.” 


National Policy and Our Farm Problems 


Over this same one hundred years that 
has brought destruction to our soils and 
depletion to our wealth in farming areas, 
the state and federal governments have 
been unmindful until recently of the needs 
of the vocations of farming. At the same 
time, however, a consistent long-time policy 
has been established for the encouragement 
of industrial vocations. This policy has 
expressed itself in terms of tariffs, quotas, 
subsidies, and grants. While this policy 
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has doubtless been beneficial to the develop- 
ment of urban vocations, it has been at 
many points developed without due regard 
to its effects on the vocations of farming. 

Particularly in those types of farming 
that for a century or more have produced 
commodities for export trade is felt that 
full force of such governmental policies on 
farming as a vocation. In the cotton farm- 
ing type, for instance, about 60 per cent of 
the cotton grown by 2,000,000 producers 
has, in the past, been exported. If, for any 
reason, the foreign markets for cotton are 
lost or greatly impaired, a calamity falls 
upon a vast institution. If cotton farmers 
can no longer ship their cotton, they will 
be compelled to choose between these alter- 
natives or combinations of them: (1) to 
shift to other types of farming; (2) to 
share, by some form of subsidy, in the na- 
tional income; (3) to greatly shrink the 
population over a wide area; or (4) to 
starve—that is, still further reduce their 
standards of living. Such a situation is of 
great significance, not only to cotton farm- 
ers but to all types of farming, and to the 
nation as a whole. 

Along with cotton farming, wheat farm- 
ing, hog farming, tobacco farming, rice 
farming and fruit farming face a like situa- 
tion, as far as the foreign policy of our 
government is concerned. It seems to me, 
therefore, that state programs of vocational 
education should get men and women to 
concern themselves about governmental 
policies as they affect farming vocations in 
any type of farming. These matters are of 
vital concern to millions of farmers, as they 
struggle to find ways and means of rebuild- 
ing the institutions of farming. 

From these /aissez-faire policies toward 
agriculture, we find it continuously drained 
of its wealth, depleted of its natural re- 
sources, and in many areas it is actually 
foundering. If these trends long continue, 
the vocations of farming will sink under 
the load they are carrying and the nation 
as a whole will suffer irreparably. 
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The Institutional Problem in Planning 


Now that we have recognized some of 
the movements and developments that have 
tended to militate against farming voca- 
tions in general and that have resulted in 
low income and large scale tenancy, soil 
depletion, low yields, low standards of 
living and so on, we might raise this ques- 
tion: How may vocational education in 
agriculture shape its plans to meet these 
issues? First of all, I think we might 
recognize the fact that there are several 
institutional issues involved. In spite of 
our laissez-faire policies in American agri- 
culture, there have developed in this 
country definite farming types as vocational 
institutions. These farming types are not 
entirely segregated geographically, but they 
derive their specialized functions from 
geographic and other natural factors. 
Within these farming types, there are crys- 
tallizing out rather definite institutional 
patterns and problems that should be recog- 
nized as such in planning programs of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. 

Furthermore, the trends in population 
movements are such (to my way of think- 
ing) that (1) the human element in these 
farming patterns is tending towards more 
stability, and (2) the farmers themselves 
are tending to feel a more definite need for 
the betterment of the vocations of farming 
of which they are members. 

Again, we might recognize the fact that 
the vocations of farming and the people 
who man them spread out across state lines. 
Such recognition is necessary to keep state 
plans consistent with the needs of the voca- 
tion as a whole. Also, we might recognize 
the fact that all of the farming types have 
many problems in common and, in our state 
plans, maintain policies consistent with the 
national issues involved. 

From this point of view there are three 
kinds of problems that should be recognized 
in our state plans for vocational education: 
(1) problems affecting the individual farm 


himself does the planning and executing 
with the aid of the immediate community 
unit, the solutions for which the farmer 
of neighbors; (2) problems affecting a 
whole farming type, the solutions for 
which broad cooperative efforts are needed 
throughout the farming type; (3) prob- 
lems affecting American agriculture as a 
whole, or affecting any farming type or 
types, the solutions for which large-scale 
cooperation and/or governmental action 
may be needed. In fact, the whole prob- 
lem of economic citizenship is involved in 
this situation and should have considera- 
tion in planning state programs. 

I do not refer here to state programs of 
agriculture but to programs of education— 
to processes through which farmers may 
more clearly see the problems that con- 
front them and their farming vocations, 
and more definitely acquire abilities for 
solving them. 


The Process and Programs 


While the institutions of farming with 
which we must deal may cut across state 
lines and often become national in scope, 
still the plans involved in the educative 
process for their solution is a function of 
each of the states. It may take years or 
even generations to rebuild these institu- 
tions, but when the rebuilding is done the 
farmers themselves must take the responsi- 
bility for rebuilding. They must be pre- 
pared to assume this responsibility. If 
vocational education in agriculture does not 
offer opportunity for such preparation, 
some other agency must do it. 

I am not ready to accept the philosophy 
that each one of the problems now con- 
fronting American farming needs a new 
and special agency or organization set-up 
to deal with the educational process that 
the particular problem involves in prepar- 
ing farmers to meet it. I prefer Justice 
Brandeis’ philosophy at this point: “not to 
pin too much faith in special legislation or 
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on remedial institutions” for problem solv- 
ing. “For,” he says, “these remedial meas- 
ures are apt to fall under the control of 
the enemy and become instruments of op- 
pression.” He further points out that it is 
essential to “seek for betterment within the 
broad lines of existing institutions,” where 
the workers themselves participate in the 
responsibilities of making changes. “Re- 
member,” he says, “the great developer (in 
a democracy) is responsibility.” 

In other words, we must recognize in a 
democracy that agricultural institutions or 
any other institutions can be maintained 
and improved only by getting the people 
who man them to face the realities of the 
situation and actively engage in the proc- 
esses that lead to betterment. We must 
also recognize this elementary but immuta- 
ble law of psychology: Individuals acquire 
new abilities only by their own activity. 
To rebuild our agricultural institutions, 
we must rebuild or “build in” to present 
and prospective farmers new specifications 
for dealing with the problems that con- 
front them. They must have and use the 
Democratic Process. This process, which 
we call education, must change the “mind 
set” form pioneering by exploitation, to 
pioneering through conservation and insti- 
tutional reconstruction, from _ individual 
competition to institutional cooperation. 

Therefore, I make this proposition to 
those who are responsible for planning state 
programs of vocational education in agri- 
culture: In order to rebuild the institutions 
of American agriculture, vocational educa- 
tion must project programs that are large 
enough in scope to reach all present and 
prospective farmers in each of the several 
types of farming in the several states. 

How big would such a program be? I 
do not know, but working estimates could 
be made, based on certain assumptions. For 
instance, if we assume that such a program 
would be in conformity with the accepted 
American principle that the public school 
systems of the several states are the “‘exist- 


ing institutions” through which vocational 
education in agriculture, or any other public 
educational program, shall be organized 
and administered, then our estimates could 
be projected in terms of our public schools. 
With this assumption in mind, we could 
make estimates in several different ways. 
This might be done in terms of the num- 
ber of farms or in terms of the number of 
present farmers, or the number of prospec- 
tive farmers, or in terms of both present 
and prospective farmers. Again, estimates 
could be made in terms of rural school cen- 
ters (of which we have approximately 
75,000), where two years or more of high 
school work are offered. 

For instance, we might make this projec- 
tion: there are in round numbers 6,000,000 
farming units in the United States. If one 
teacher, over a period of years, could teach 
the present and prospective farmers on 100 
farms, it would require 60,000 vocational 
teachers in this country. 

How much would such a program cost ? 
However, if each of these teachers were 
paid, on the average, $2,500 per year, it 
would take only $150,000,000 annually to 
support such a program. This is doubtless a 
poor estimate. If we make it twice this 
figure, it would still be only a pittance, 
compared to what is being spent in educa- 
tional effort by various agencies that are 
now dabbling with the educational prob- 
lems involved in rebuilding our farming 
vocations. 

Of course, if such a program of educa- 
tion were contemplated in any state, the 
question would arise: Can capable men be 
found and trained to meet these demands? 
I am quite sure, at this point, that an ade- 
quate number of capable men from our 
farms can be selected and suitably trained 
to meet the situation in full. No country 
in the world has at its disposal such ade- 
quate facilities in this regard as are offered 
through our land grant colleges and 
universities. 
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Summary Statement 


Although our farm people, both youth 
and adults, now find themselves shut out 
of the Golden West and slowed down in 
their cityward movements, still they seek 
opportunity, and opportunity they must 
have. Certainly one of the opportunities 
that should be open to every one of them 
is an appropriate form of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture: I believe that the set- 
ting in which we find farmers and the farm- 
ing institutions provides unparalleled possi- 
bilities for the development of large-scale 


farming in every state. The very fact that 
the westward movement of farmers has 
stopped, and the cityward movement has 
slowed down, makes for opportunity in edu- 
cational engineering. The problems of 
farming will have to be faced by the farm- 
ers where they now are. Can we not 
broaden our aim and set up programs large 
enough to bring all present and prospective 
farmers and the farming problems together 
in large-scale and much needed processes of 
education, organized to develop and con- 
serve our human resources, our institutions 


of farming, as well as to conserve our soil 
and other natural resources? 


programs of vocational education in agri- 
culture to meet the needs of every type of 





New Industrial Arts Building for California (Pa.) 
State Teachers College 


On the frontispiece of this issue is the architect’s sketch of California’s 
new $200,000 Industrial Arts Building which will be completed within a 
year. It is one of the four new buildings to be constructed on the Cali- 
fornia Campus by the General State Authority. It will be one of the most 
modern and best equipped buildings in the country designed exclusively for 
the preparation of industrial arts teachers. 

The building houses twelve shops: wood, paint, machine, sheet metal, 
forge, welding (electric and acetylene), auto mechanics, electric, ceramics, 
graphic arts, and a junior high school demonstration general shop. Two 
large drafting rooms, and a blue-printing room, a reference library, a plan- 
ning and design room, as well as classrooms, offices, and storage rooms are 
included in this spacious building. 

Many unusual features are incorporated in the plans such as: a com- 
plete photo-engraving and photo-lithographic unit included in the graphic 
arts department, a terraced demonstration, lecture and visual education 
room provided with portable machines and laboratory facilities, and for 
silent and sound motion pictures. A dry kiln will insure properly seasoned 
lumber at all times. A complete dust and shaving removal system will 
help to promote safety and insure ideal working conditions. 

Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of new and modern equipment will be 
found in the various shops and laboratories. 

This building has been made necessary by the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for industrial arts teachers. A demand which has not been fully 
satisfied for the past four years and which, due to the increased age limit 
and school consolidation, will continue for many years to come. 
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Two New Developments in the 
Field of Family Life Education 


FLORA THURSTON 


> — the past year, two new 
developments have emerged in_ the 
field of education for family life. 
One of these is the Family Life Forum, 
which was sponsored by the U. S. Office 
of Education in several urban centers; the 
other is the Institute on Family Educa- 
tion, which became a part of the summer 
schools of six institutions last summer. For 
many years education for family life has 
been a part of public education, but never 
before has the federal and city administra- 
tion of public education cooperated to pro- 
vide forums for the discussion of the broad 
problems of family life and for the organi- 
zation of a community program of family 
education. For many years, institutions 
have educated teachers in subjects relating 
to the family, but last summer saw the first 
concerted effort to focus the graduate work 
of home economics teachers on family prob- 
lems and on cooperation with community 
leaders in local and state programs of fam- 
ily education. 

These two movements have grown out 
of a recognition of the family as the most 
important influence in the social develop- 
ment of the child and the adult, and of 
group discussion as essential to a demo- 
cratic community life. This can come 
about only where the community works in 
the interests of the family and provides 
education at all age levels for both boys 
and girls, men and women, related to the 
total life of the community. 

They testify to the belief that the family 
is not disappearing, neither is it becoming 
less important. Partly because of the wide- 
spread misinformation about the family 


which is frequently taught in educational 
institutions, it is of great importance that 
the public and teachers and leaders know 
the facts of family life. There are over- 
whelming evidences of increased responsi- 
bility on the part of parents to offset the 
oft-quoted remarks about bridge-playing 
mothers and week-end fathers. Fathers and 
mothers still educate their children in the 
essential values of life. Children feel 
strong ties to their family lite. Only one 
side of the picture is being shown; all 
need to be known. 

It is the purpose of the forums to dis- 
cuss these and other problems. One dan- 
ger is that family questions will be set up as 
controversial issues. Nothing could be 
worse for family life than to encourage 
arguments and taking sides. The forum 
should cultivate acceptance of many view- 
points and an understanding of many more. 
By cultivating true discussion rather than 
debate, it furthers a desirable means of 
family communication. 

During recent years there has been a 
tendency in the home economics institu- 
tions to emphasize vocations for women 
at the expense of education for family life. 
At the same time there has been a move- 
ment in some colleges toward providing for 
all students a basic understanding of family 
problems as a part of their general educa- 
tion. Home economics has failed to offer 
for graduate students any well-coordinated 
courses in the family and has encouraged 
specialization in such fields as foods, cloth- 
ing, and management. This has been espe- 
cially unsatisfactory to the teachers who 
were responsible for teaching family life 
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and general homemaking to high school 
students. In view of the great need for 
guidance of youth and parents in family 
and boy-girl relations, home economics can 
ill afford to neglect any crucial aspect 
of family life for the expansion of non- 
family and less essential aspects of the pres- 
ent home economics curriculum. 

Finally, the destiny of the family can 
no more be left to chance and the pres- 
sures of social change in an intelligent, 
democratic state than can any other aspects 
of social life. Planning for the welfare of 


the family becomes urgent in the face of 
war and economic confusion. If the family 
is to contribute its utmost to the individual 
and to civilization, it must become the 
object of intelligent protection and regard. 

Family Life Forums and Institutes in 
Family Education are directed toward a 
better understanding of family values and 
the development of professional and lay 
leadership which will direct its energies 
primarily toward the conservation and fur- 
ther development of the family. 





Distribution of American Vocational Association 


Registration, 1937 Convention 
BY STATES 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


Kentucky 


BY MAJOR FIELDS 


Agriculture 

Commercial 

Guidance 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Part-Time and Continuation... 
Trade and Industrial 
Rehabilitation 

General 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhole Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

District of Columbia.... 
West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


BY POSITIONS 


Principals 
Teachers 
Superintendents 
Directors 
Supervisors 
Teacher Trainers 


There were probably 50 to 75 registration cards turned in after the distribution sheet was 


made up. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Crype B. EpGewortn, 
Chairman Registration Committee. 
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Industrial Arts in the New 
England States 


WILLIS B. ANTHONY 


Director of Practical Arts Department, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Fove hundred men were interviewed 
recently in thirty-five of our widely scat- 
tered cities and towns to find whether the 
manual training taken in their boyhood had 
helped in preparing them for the trades. 
This vocational objective showed the small- 
est number of returns. “Repairing things 
about the house” and “making things for 
the home” were the objectives reported 
with the greatest frequency. From twenty 
to thirty years ago, when we thought we 
were training boys for vocational ends, we 
really had been preparing them to engage 
as adults in handyman and avocational ac- 
tivities. 

Schoolmen in conservative New Eng- 
land, when our subject was first started, 
had openly attacked it as a “fad and a 
frill.” During the depression, educators 
supported it vigorously and effectively 
while business men, who had actively given 
it their earlier support, were now, through 
their spokesmen in the taxpayers’ associa- 
tions, calling it a “fad and a frill.” 

A very encouraging contact with these 
schoolmen took place last year. An an- 
nual convention of all the superintendents 
of schools in Massachusetts gave a two- 
hour session to a panel discussion on Voca- 
tional Training and Industrial Arts. When 
the superintendents meet again during the 
coming year they are going to give the en- 
tire two-hour period to the discussing of 
Industrial Arts. 

The results of a recent and unfinished 
survey of the 700 workers in Massachu- 
setts is thought to be representative of the 


conditions throughout New England. Four 
hundred returns were received from in- 
structors and supervisors in 113 cities and 
towns. Among other items the survey 
showed : 

1. That the median salary paid to our 
workers is $2,280. 

2. That 233 instructors have had trade 
experiences in the shop subjects that they 
are now teaching. This is interesting be- 
cause these instructors are qualified to give 
their classes “Insights into Industrial Life,” 
an objective to which much emphasis was 
given in a report which was prepared and 
circulated as early as 1912 by the Boston 
Manual Training Club. 

3. That 208 instructors have graduated 
from normal schools. Of these, 132 were 
taking university extension and other pro- 
fessional improvement courses; 90 instruc- 
tors teaching Industrial Arts have college 
degrees. This is a good record for Massa- 
chusetts, where there are no state require- 
ments for the certification of teachers. A 
strong bill will be presented during the 
coming session of the legislature to estab- 
lish a law requiring the certification of 
teachers entering the service in our state. 

4. That the value of shop equipment 
varies from only a microscopic twelve dol- 
lars in one shop to the three shops, each of 
which reported having a ten thousand dol- 
lar equipment. The median valuation of 
shop equipment is twenty-two hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars. 

5. That a large majority of the shops 
are still equipped and conducted as unit 
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shops. The composite general shop is 
coming slowly into New England. The 
first four periods in our subject’s history 
were cradled in unit shops. New England 
takes her antiques seriously and defends 
them emotionally. 

The following are only three of several 
examples found in the returns from the 
survey that give evidence of the widely dif- 
fering plans that are practiced by instruc- 
tors in conducting their classes 

1. One hundred and thirty-three in- 
structors recommended devoting from 20 
per cent to 30 per cent of the shop time to 
related work, while about the same num- 
ber, 137 instructors, recommended spend- 
ing from o per cent to 60 per cent of the 
time on this work. That the median was 
found to be 28 per cent for the presenting 
of related learnings indicates that the New 
England desires in this important matter 
are in step with the times. 

2. “Do all pupils carry on production 
work?” was another question; 130 an- 
swered “Yes” and 150 answered “Little” 
or “None.” 

3. Two hundred and thirty-three in- 
structors wrote that they plan all of the 
projects made by the boys. Entirely op- 
posite to this point of view came word from 
100 instructors that their projects are being 
planned entirely by their boys. 

It is interesting in reviewing the sum- 
mary of findings that instructors answered 
in nearly equal numbers on the opposite 
sides of the same questions. This matter, 
of course, could not be allowed to rest with 
the disclosure of such contrasts in organi- 
zation. 

Another survey is being made to include 
all the New England states. Examples, 
such as the statements of the above varia- 
tions, were sent out. Over 100 returns 
have already indicated that the workers 
believe such variations represent a situation 
that should be improved. It was felt by 
those carrying on the present survey that 
too often questionnaires have been sent out 


regarding conditions in the field without 
asking the workers’ preferences in regard 
to different methods that might be used in 
the making of desirable improvements. 

Six possible plans for making the im- 
provements were stated in the question- 
naire. The returns indicate that the in- 
structors most favored carrying out these 
four ‘plans given here in the following 
order of their preferences: 

1. Encourage shops in various parts of 
the state to hold open house, giving demon- 
strations taken from the above “pros and 
cons” and invite instructors to attend and 
discuss matters after the demonstrations. 

2. Have representatives from the teacher 
training institutions make contacts with 
the teachers who make requests for sug- 
gestions in making desirable adjustments. 

3. Distribute mimeographed statements 
showing the above variations and giving 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

4. Have an outstanding leader at a state- 
wide meeting of industrial arts instructors 
devote some of his time to these variations 
and discuss how the situation can be im- 
proved. 

Another part of the present survey out- 
lined five important subjects that it was 
thought are being studied by the workers 
in Industrial Arts in New England. The 
workers were asked this question: “If 
mimeographed materials were made avail- 
able to you by the Practical Arts Depart- 
ment in Fitchburg, which of the following 
five subjects would be of the most interest 
to you?” 

1. Objectives—both manipulative 
non-manipulative. 

2. Courses of study. 

3. Managing the shop and conducting 
the classes. 

4. Methods of teaching. 

5. Testing and using the resultant rec- 
ords of progress. 

The workers, according to their returns, 
were most desirous of receiving mimeo- 


and 
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graphed materials, “for checking and for 
changing their courses of study.” 

Detailed lists of learning units in the 
related non-manipulative studies are hard- 
est to find. In Fitchburg we are making 
master lists that include a large number of 
learning units under each of the following 
headings : 

1. Informational studies of materials, 
fasteners, and pieces of equipment used by 
the boys in their manipulative experiences. 

2. Related occupational studies of indus- 
trial workers and their work. 

3. Studies of consumer activities. Lesson 
topics in consumer training are suggested 
under each of the following subheadings: 

A. Realizing the consumer’s needs for 
the proposed article. Questions to be an- 
swered in considering the consumer’s needs 
for the article are suggested as follows: 

(a) What is the proposed location for 
the article? 

The article is to be used by 
whom ? 

Describe the uses to be made of 
it. 

What advantages will be derived 
from these uses? 

What are the disadvantages of 
living without it? 

How do the advantages weigh 
against these disadvantages? 
How do the needs for this article 
compare with the needs for an- 
other new article that is being 
considered ? 

Is the proposed article suited to 
the user’s standards of living in 
regard to costs, durability and 
appropriate appearances? 

B. The selection of the article to meet 
the above needs on the broad basis of its 
“beautility.” 

C. The purchasing of the article. As 
for instance: 

(a) Advantages and disadvantages of 
paying for the article on each of 
following plans: cash, install- 
ment, charge account. 


(6) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of buying from the “sec- 
ond hand” market. 

(c) Advantages and disadvantages of 
borrowing and lending of ar- 
ticles. 

(d) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of such systems as chain 
stores, mail order, and the tradi- 
tional types of marketing indus- 
trial products. 

(e) The protection afforded by trade 
marks and the reputation of es- 
tablished makers and retailers. 

D. The use of the article and how to 
care for it. 

E. The intelligent disposal of an old ar- 
ticle—that is being displaced by some new- 
ly purchased industrial product. 

Superintendents of schools who have 
seen the beginnings of these master lists, 
and students and instructors who have 
worked on them are most encouraging. 
They approve of the master list as a device 
for meeting the desires expressed by all 
who ask for lesson topics that will broaden 
their present courses of study which now 
seem too narrowly confined to manipula- 
tive work. 

Just before his last book came from the 
press, Mr. Charles A. Bennett wrote to us 
that, in casting about for the next steps to 
be taken in Industrial Arts, he had talked 
with several leaders in the Middle West. 
They had agreed that “Creative Teaching” 
might well be emphasized in the coming 
years, 

“Creative teaching” is not cut to the 
traditional pattern. Creative teaching 
would give some lessons that would long be 
remembered for their unexpected and re- 
freshing touch, their news value in breaking 
the monotony of the instructor’s “Do this 
first, do it this way and that way, and do it 
so and so for these reasons. Do this sec- 
ond, do it this way and that way, and do 
it so and so for these reasons.” 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The Problem of Employment 
for Youth 


WILLIAM H. STEAD 


Associate Director for Standards and Research, US. Employment Service, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Beware the most important question 
confronting youth today is, How can I 
bridge the gap between school and event- 
ual adjustment on a job? 

Much has been done by such groups as 
the American Youth Commission and the 
National Youth Administration to bring 
together factual evidence with the hope 
that a knowledge of the important aspects 
of the problem will point out steps to be 
_ taken in its solution. We hear, for ex- 
ample, that between 1929 and 1934 ap- 
proximately ten million young persons 
reached the age of employability and that 
available estimates indicate that only one- 
half of them had secured employment in 
1935. We are informed further that the 
ratio of the number of adults over twenty 
years of age to youth under sixteen has in- 
creased materially during the past two 
decades. Other studies reveal that many 
young persons are not properly trained for 
such work opportunities as are available, 
and that many are now employed in jobs 
which do not utilize fully their capacities 
and abilities. Then we cannot overlook 
ecrtain trends in the economic situation 
which mitigate against the full absorption 
of young people in employment. 

Studies indicate that since 1910 there has 
been a steady trend toward excluding youth 
under twenty-one years of age from em- 
ployment, and that there is an apparently 
steady rise in educational requirements for 
employment. The concentration of popu- 
lation in urban centers and the mechaniza- 
tion of industrial processes have added fur- 


ther to the complexity of the employment 
situation for the youth of today. 

One source of information now develop- 
ing which is yielding significant data, both 
with respect to the characteristics of a large 
portion of the unemployed young persons 
at any given time, and of greater signifi- 
cance some of the changing trends in the 
total unemployment situation from month 
to month, is the current file of registrations 
of unemployed persons seeking work oppor- 
tunities through the offices of the United 
States Employment Service. During the 
past three years from six to nine million 
persons have maintained active registra- 
tions with the Employment Service seeking 
private or public work opportunities. In 
July, 1937, there were 1,380,890 young 
persons between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five years registered with and seek- 
ing employment through the facilities of 
the Service. This group constituted 28 
per cent of the 4,940,578 persons in the 
active file at that time. 

A cooperative agreement with the Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Placement of the 
National Youth Administration has per- 
mitted the establishment of junior facilities 
in sixty-four State Employment offices in 
twenty-seven states and the District of 
Columbia. These junior units function as 
integral parts of the public employment 
offices, and it is hoped that they will so 
demonstrate their value as to become in- 
corporated in the state employment systems. 

All of the junior employment units par- 
ticipate in the registration, vocational coun- 
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seling, occupational classification, and 
placement and follow-up of juniors in em- 
ployment. These junior services have to 
some degree cordinated their work with 
vocational agencies and other community 
organizations interested in improving the 
condition of youth. 

These junior units have been in opera- 
tion for varying periods of time, ten for 
one year or more and five for less than 
four months. This service was intention- 
ally developed slowly in order to get each 
office on a sound basis. 

The following figures represent the 
work of a varying number of offices be- 
tween the dates of July 1, 1936 and July 1, 
1937: 

117,788 different young people were reg- 
istered. 

54,134 placements were made in private 
industry; in addition 2,469 were placed on 
P.W.A. jobs, and 4,091 on N.Y.A. or 
W.P.A. jobs. 

28,439 visits to employers were made by 
N.Y.A. employment counselors. 

Of the total of 117,788 new registrants, 
19 per cent had completed only the 8th 
grade or less; 35 per cent were high school 
drop-outs; 45 per cent were high school 
graduates, and 1 per cent were college 
graduates. 

In age—26 per cent were under 18; 61 
per cent were between 18 and 21, and 13 
per cent were between 21 and 25. 

63 per cent had held some previous job 
(30 days or more in duration and full-time 
work) and 37 per cent had never worked. 

9 per cent came from families on public 
relief. 

A comparable analysis of the 54,134 
young people who were placed in private 
industry shows that: 

20 per cent had completed only 8th 
grade or less; 38 per cent were high school 
drop-outs; 41 per cent were high school 
graduates; and 1 per cent were college 
graduates. 

In age—23 per cent were under 18; 60 


per cent were between 18 and 21; and 17 
per cent were between 21 and 25. 

71 per cent had held some previous job 
(30 days or more in duration and full 
time) and 29 per cent had never worked. 

8 per cent came from families on public 
relief. 

Of the placements made 6 per cent were 
for errands; 16 per cent labor; 19 per cent 
industrial; 34 per cent commercial, and 
25 per cent service. 

As of November 1, these figures were 
raised to: New registrants, 192,395; place- 
ments in private industry, 82,837 ; employ- 
er visits, 45,711. 

Although opportunity for the placement 
of juniors has been limited, the field con- 
tacts with employers made by the junior 
employment divisions in behalf of juniors 
have produced an understanding of the 
junior employment service, which should 
increase the number of job orders for 
juniors in the future. 

In order to complete the picture with 
respect to the information available and 
being developed by the United States Em- 
ployment Service which has a bearing on 
the youth problem, I should like to take a 
few moments to describe briefly the general 
activities of the Occupational Research 
Program of the United States Employment 
Service. 

For a number of years we have been en- 
gaged in the development of occupational 
data designed to furnishkemployment offices 
with accurate job descriptions and im- 
proved classifications of occupations. Rec- 
ognizing that it is a complicated task to 
find for each worker the best job he can 
get and for each employer the best worker 
for the job, the Occupational Research 
Program has directed its energies in pains- 
taking research into the characteristics of 
occupations and of the workers needed to 
fill them. 

The interview in the employment office 
is regarded as the heart of its activities. 
Each applicant is carefully questioned dur- 
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ing the interview concerning his work his- 
tory, so that he may be classified according 
to the kind or kinds of work for which he 
is fitted. On the basis of the information 
obtained from the applicant, the inter- 
viewer must pick precisely the occupation 
or occupations into which the applicant fits 
and in which he can be placed. This is 
obviously a difficult task, for oftentimes the 
distinctions between occupations may be 
buried in obscure but important details, not 
all of which are known to the interviewer 
even though he may possess a large and 
usable fund of occupational information. 

The Occupational Research Program is 
attempting to make available occupational 
information to supplement the interview- 
er’s knowledge and skills and to provide 
him with necessary working tools. These 
tools might be described briefly as follows: 

1. Job descriptions covering in detail the 
nature of each job found in the various in- 
dustries and services. 

2. An occupational dictionary providing 
brief definitions of job titles and occupa- 
tional terminology. 

3. Trade questions arranged under vari- 
ous occupational titles as aids to interview- 
ers in determining occupational fitness of 
applicants. 

4. Supplementary occupational _ tests, 
such as speed and accuracy tests for certain 
stenographic and clerical occupations as 
well as tests of occupational aptitude for 
other types of positions. 

A brief summary of. the results to date 
indicate the extent of occupational infor- 
mation being made available in the employ- 
ment offices. Approximately 50,000 job 
schedules have been received from the field 
centers. Job descriptions covering approx- 
imately 1,800 separate jobs in nine major 
industries have been completed. Printed 
volumes of job descriptions for the con- 
struction, cotton textile, laundry, and auto- 
mobile manufacturing industries are being 
used in the public employment offices. Ad- 
ditional volumes covering the hotel and 


restaurant, foundry, machine shop, retail 
trade, cleaning, dyeing and pressing indus- 
tries will be available shortly. Job descrip- 
tions are now being written for several 
thousand occupations in a great number 
of other industries. We anticipate that the 
occupational dictionary, which will contain 
definitions for 20,000 to 25,000 separate 
occupations and which will cover a total of 
40,000 to 50,000 actual occupational titles, 
will be in readiness for distribution to the 
employment offices early in 1938. 

Studies of salespeople in a number of 
large department stores have been made, 
and measures of aptitude devised to assist 
in selecting those applicants for selling jobs 
who are most likely to succeed. Similar 
studies have been made in a number of 
clerical occupations. 

Approximately 110,000 trade questions 
have been collected. Of these 1,200 have 
been proven reliable for distinguishing the 
competent workers in an occupation from 
those on the fringe of it and those entirely 
unacquainted with it. The questions so far 
completed relate to go skilled occupations 
in the construction, foundry, retail trade, 
hotel and restaurant, and machine shop 
industries. 

We realize that there are developing two 
somewhat parallel programs of activity to 
cope with the occupational problems of 
youth. One has been developed by the 
school system, and the other, as described 
above, by the Employment Service. A con- 
siderable number of competent students of 
the subject agree that some plan of cooper- 
ation between school and employment serv- 
ice is essential. In cooperation with the 
American Youth Commission we are un- 
dertaking an experimental program with 
the hope that the creation of a community 
service in a selected number of centers may 
indicate how the gap between the school 
and eventual adjustment on the job can be 
bridged most economically and most effec- 
tively. 

While it is clear that some of the func- 
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tions to be discharged in such a program 
are already being carried on and should be 
carried on by the school system, and to 


some degree by other agencies, it has been ° 


suggested that the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of community programs of this 
character be centered in the employment 
service. No one can doubt the necessity 
for the designation of some agency to as- 
sume the major responsibility for the con- 
duct of such an experimental program. 

There are certain phases of the program 
which are new and whose development is 
essential to carrying out the program which 
are logically employment service functions ; 
namely, the development of a program of 
employment and occupational information ; 
the analysis of occupational aptitudes and 
abilities and their relation to job require- 
ments; the transfer of occupationally mal- 
adjusted individuals between jobs where 
the only retraining needed is on the job; 
and finally, the actual selection and referral 
of individuals to jobs and verification and 
follow-up of placements. 

It is felt that the major functions to be 
discharged by the school are already pro- 
vided for in part or can be provided for by 
readjustment of existing facilities; namely, 
educational guidance of youth in the light 
of available occupational information; the 
provision of retraining facilities for occu- 
pationally maladjusted workers; and the 
accumulation of adequate records concern- 
ing youth and the measurements and esti- 
mates of their general capacities. 

One of the great needs of most com- 
munities is for an agency or service to as- 
sist in answering the questions relating to 
what happens to young people after they 
leave school. ‘The educational institutions 
have an opportunity to observe the develop- 
ment of a young person throughout his edu- 
cational career, but their facilities have 
been inadequate for assisting the young per- 
son in final occupational adjustment after 
leaving school. 

The major objective of these field re- 


search centers which will be set up in Balti- 
more, Maryland; St. Louis, Missouri; 
Providence, Rhode Island; and Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, and in certain adjacent rural 
areas, will be to assist young persons in ob- 
taining a feeling of economic security and 
of aiding them in making a satisfactory oc- 
cupational adjustment. We have tenta- 
tively adopted a four-point program for 
each center. Point one will concern itself 
with an analysis of the nature of occupa- 
tional opportunities in the community. 
This will involve an extension and modifi- 
cation of the job analysis phase of the work 
of the Occupational Research Program of 
the United States Employment Service. A 
major emphasis will be placed on local job 
analysis in order to get complete coverage 
of the job opportunities in the community 
area and to make immediately available to 
the local employment office and the Junior 
Counseling and Placement Service a pic- 
ture of the entire range of job opportuni- 
ties, their requirements and _ possibilities. 
Such materials will likewise be interpreted 
for school use. 

The second point in the program relates 
to an analysis of occupational aptitudes. 
Here, again, a modification of the phase of 
the Occupational Research Program, 
known as the Worker Analysis Section, is 
contemplated. In addition to a careful 
study of the measures of job success and 
the aptitudes and characteristics of success- 
ful workers in the more important occupa- 
tions within the community, an occupa- 
tional testing and analysis service will be 
maintained as part of the employment 
office organization. In such service, the 
measures of occupational aptitude as de- 
veloped and verified in the field will be 
utilized in the classification of applicants, 
including the inexperienced youth, and util- 
ized as a supplement to educational and 
work histories in determining the occupa- 
tional potentialities of the individual. 

The third phase of the program will be 
concerned with an analysis of pertinent 
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labor supply and demand data. Competent 
statisticians and economic analysts will put 
together not only the statistics of employ- 
ment service operations and data procured 
in the Occupational Research Program, 
but all other sources of employment, indus- 
trial, and occupational information. It will 
be the function of this unit to analyze this 
information in terms of its local applica- 
tion and to build up occupational and em- 
ployment trend information properly in- 
terpreted for guidance, training, and place- 
ment purposes. Efforts will be made to 
build sources of information helpful in an- 
swering such questions as the labor absorp- 
tion capacity of the community and how 
this absorption capacity is related to the 
total number of individuals becoming of 
employable age within a prescribed period 
of time. 

The fourth point in the program, the 
procedural approach, might properly be re- 
garded as most important. This unit is 
designed to experiment with the whole 
problem of placement as it relates to going 
activity within the employment office and 
the school system. It will be the channel 
through which data concerning jobs, suc- 
cessful workers, and occupational trends in 
the community would be made available to 
the school and the employment service. Its 
immediate responsibility will be to develop 
a practical operating plan for handling the 
placement of youth. The entire activity is 
based on the assumption that there must 
be close and effective working cooperation 
between the employment service and the 
school system in the development of ade- 
quate placement facilities. 

It is difficult to predict today what the 
final outcome of the experiments in these 
centers will be. However, we believe that 
a carefully directed and integrated com- 
munity approach will do much to point 
out what can be done in bridging the gap. 


It is our hope that these centers with the 
assistance of the educational groups in the 
communities will be able to assist young 
people in planning for their futures in the 
following ways: 

1. Assisting them in analyses of their 
interests, aptitudes, ambitions, skills, work 
experience, educational training, etc. 

2. Helping them become familiar with 
occupations and employment opportunities 
in their areas. 

3. Helping them get acquainted with 
opportunities for further education. 

4. Establishing working relationships 
with other agencies serving the various 
needs of young people. 

5. Keeping personal contact with youths 
through follow-up interviews until it is 
assured that they can follow out their 
plans alone. 

6. Studying the educational needs of 
youth in terms of occupational specifica- 
tions. 

7. Assisting local agencies in planning 
adjustments in their programs on the basis 
of current needs of the community. 





John G. Glavin Succeeds Rufus W. 


Stimson 


John G. Glavin, whose work has been 
observed by many at Shelburne Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education for Massachusetts, following the 
retirement of Rufus W. Stimson. Mr. 
Glavin begins his new duties on February 
20. His former chief, Mr. Rufus W. Stim- 
son, very highly commends Mr. Glavin. 
We welcome Mr. Glavin to the ranks of 
State Supervisors in the field of agricul- 
tural education. We trust he may enjoy 
a long period of successful and happy serv- 
ice in his enlarged sphere of influence. 





Some Emotional Problems Resulting 
from Physical Disabilities 


DR. RALPH P. TRUITT 


Executive Secretary, Mental Hygiene Society of Maryland 


| npiviwuats react emotionally to 
physical disabilities according to their 
individual make-up or personality and the 
individual situation which they must meet. 
The possible emotional reactions to dis- 
abilities are many and varied as one sees 
them in clinical practice. A great deal 
depends on the individual’s equipment in 
the physical, intellectual and emotional 
fields and his reactions to those deficiencies 
with which he is born, or later acquires; 
how he is handled by those surrounding 
him; and his own reactions to his disabili- 


ties, especially in relation to the social 


group. 

Lately I saw a skilled laborer, 37 years of 
age, who had had very little formal edu- 
cation, but excellent intelligence. He had 
largely educated himself through reading 
and his interests. His father died when he 
was a youth, and he succeeded his father 
in running the farm where he lived. He 
was quite successful in doing this. He 
remained there until his mother died, just 
before the war, when he came to Balti- 
more. Since here he has been regularly 
occupied in responsible positions until his 
present illness. He made good wages, 
married an intelligent woman 11 years 
ago, and was buying his home when he 
became ill. He had enjoyed good health, 
had friends, good habits, socialized well. 
In 1930, he was stricken with lead poison- 
ing while working as a paint mixer. He 
was hospitalized and his symptoms centered 
largely about the gastro-intestinal system. 
After a few weeks’ treatment he was con- 


sidered well and discharged. Between his 
lawyer and doctor he was advised not to 
return to his former place of employment 
in a paint factory, although another job in 
the plant, away from chemicals, was of- 
fered him. His doctor told him “if it got 
him again it would kill him.” There was 
considerable squabbling for over four 
months over the benefits he was to receive, 
and when the sum was finally settled the 
patient received $68 and the professional 
people received more than the patient. Our 
patient felt he had been unjustly treated 
by the firm, and his stomach symptoms, 
especially indigestion, continued. Matters 
went from bad to worse. He found diffi- 
culty in finding a job and has done little 
work since. He lost his home and the 
family finally moved into one room. His 
wife went to work as a laundress. He 
withdrew socially and remained in _ his 
room, day dreamed, became quite wrapped 
up in his symptoms, nursed his grievance 
and illness. Previously a first-class work- 
man and manager at home, he began to 
feel his wife’s superiority in the situation 
and, at the time he came to the clinic, was 
beginning to project his emotional prob- 
lems on others, especially his wife. She 
was trying to get rid of him, poisoning his 
food, etc., because he was no good. He 
watched things rather closely, and people, 
he thought, tried to irritate him with their 
noise. ‘These ideas, however, appeared to 
come in attacks. 

A few visits to the clinic, gaining his 
confidence through an interest in his situ- 
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ation and providing certain necessities 
which his wife could not afford to buy in 
the way of decent clothes, food and 
medication, reassuring him and helping him 
to insight into his problems and reactions, 
have caused considerable change in his at- 
titude toward his invalidism, his wife, and 
her feeling toward him. One of the im- 
mediate problems is to hold him back from 
work until he has gained some of the large 
amount of weight he had lost. This man 
was brought to the clinic for commitment 
as insane. Undoubtedly, his professional 
advisers meant well in handling his condi- 
tion and settlement seven years ago, and 
his wife has been quite “fed up” with his 
chronic invalid attitude, over a period of 
several years. His defensive accusations 
toward her were the last straw in her 
struggle to make things go. Notwith- 
standing all this, she is understanding and 
helpful, anxious to see him get well and 
again take over the “head of the family” 
job. His long grievance over his dis- 
ability pay, his neurotic trends, gradual loss 
of authority and dominance in his home 
together caused him to begin to project his 
problems on others as a way out. 

Another patient seen quite recently was 
a young man of 23 years. His mother 
accompanied him to the clinic. His his- 
tory indicated that he had been “going 
to pieces” since his return from a C.C. 
Camp in April, 1937. In January, he 
claims, he was engaged to a girl near the 
camp, but it seems that she turned him 
down, although he wrote to his mother that 
she was not the right kind of a girl for 
him. After returning home he went with 
another girl for a while, but found that 
she was married. Actually, he had not 
gone with girls previously and perhaps these 
affairs were largely phantasy. He then be- 
gan to express the idea that all women 
were indecent and included his mother and 
sister in this idea. He was going to re- 
form these people. Later he shunned his 
friends because they “talk dirt when your 


back is turned.” He read the Bible a great 
deal. He talked incoherently and rambled 
on and on, especially about sex. In Sep- 
tember he claimed that he had been 
married, his wife had left him, and he was 
going to the State’s Attorney to find out 
about this. He went to a nearby city and 
was arrested for creating a scene, lodged in 
jail, and later returned home. After reach- 
ing home he was full of fight, got drunk, 
and was so excited that his mother had to 
have him locked up in a police station. 
He spoke of “having been dead and come 
to life again.” 

The patient was born with a cleft palate 
and hare-lip. This was twice operated 
upon, 14 and 8 years ago, without a great 
deal of improvement in his speech. He 
was made fun of by other children and 
was always on the defensive in school. 
Although of fair intelligence, he only 
reached the fifth grade at 14 years, when 
he went to work. He worked in three 
jobs and then went to the C.C. Camp. He 
was greatly protected by his mother, who 
tried to shield his unfortunate handicap in 
every way. 

At the clinic he had a most belligerent 
attitude. He had to fight someone to show 
that he was not “yellow.” He thought 
that if he could hit someone hard and they 
could punish him he would feel better. 
He thinks people accuse him of being 
“yellow.” He could hardly be understood 
because of his speech defect. He admitted 
hostile feelings toward his father. He 
spoke about his extreme attachment for his 
mother and with this a feeling that he was 
effeminate which made it necessary for him 
to fight the world to prove that he is a 
man. ‘The obvious need for hospitalization 
was carried out. The over-compensation 
for his handicap is self-evident. 

A boy of 13 years was referred to the 
clinic because he seemed depressed and 
had complaints believed by his mother to 
be imaginary. He had high average intel- 
ligence, but has been a cripple since birth 
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because of a spinal scoliosis and dystrophy 
of his leg muscles. This was earlier 
diagnosed rickets. He was never able to 
compete with other children physically and 
was teased by them. He was found to be 
a pale and thin boy with marked feelings 
of physical inferiority and considerable 
neurotic trends on the basis of attention 
to his health, and particularly his mother’s 
extreme anxiety about his health. He fears 
returning to a hospital and especially hav- 
ing to remain there until he recovers. He 
did not want to leave his mother. 

It seems that the mother had rejected 
the child before and after his birth and 
that this had intensified her anxiety and 
his reaction. Her anxiety is the greatest 
obstacle to his wanting to get well, because 
he enjoys the attention she gives him, al- 
though professing that he is annoyed by it. 
He was torn emotionally between her anx- 
iety for him and her rejection of him. It 
was thought that he could be helped to 
face and understand this attitude while the 


mother’s interests were to be directed away 
from the boy, but this plan was not, at 


first, in itself entirely satisfactory. A 
placement home for a short period did not 
help, but vacation periods away from home 
were helpful. The worker’s relationship 
to the boy and another worker with the 
mother proved most helpful. Afterwards 
both patient and mother realized their situ- 
ation and relationship, and now they are 
better and developing themselves through 
their individual assets and interests. 

A girl of 13 years had infantile paral- 
ysis at 244, and at 6 years there was a 
muscle transplantation and braces were 
used before and after this for a number of 
years. She matured at 11 years, was quite 
stout, but unusually active considering her 
weight and dwindled leg. She had always 
been a great reader and had a lively 
imagination and superior intelligence. The 
family rather discouraged her reading and 
story writing. The school people wished 
to advance her grade, but the parents ob- 


jected. She led her class without putting 
forth much effort. She carried on a lively 
correspondence with several magazines, and 
some of her letters and stories were pub- 
lished. Recently she won a money prize 
for the story she submitted in a country- 
wide contest. She is quite adult in many 
respects and is actually rather precocious 
for her age. Emotionally, however, she is 
quite immature and defensive about her 
handicap. She claims she can do things 
quite the same as others physically. She 
prefers literary subjects in school and had 
rather work out her stories through phan- 
tasy rather than the mechanics of writing. 
Her vocabulary was above the superior 
adult level, with quality of definitions 
highly superior, a superior memory and 
thinking ability and a most extraordinary 
facility in the precise use of words. She 
had read a great deal of everything. 

She is the youngest of three, had learned 
to walk at one year, and at 2% years her 
paralysis developed. She was unable to 
walk again until about 7 years of age, and 
there is now a decided limp and atrophy. 
She was greatly spoiled; always handi- 
capped in play and avoided other children. 
She withdrew into her reading and phan- 
tasy, and this served as a defense mecha- 
nism for her handicap which she could not 
accept as such, She is quite individualis- 
tic, quite irritated by most of the usual 
social customs and functions, and claims 
she does not believe in God. 

During the middle of the school year 
she was placed in a boarding school be- 
cause her father’s neurotic manifestations 
“got on her nerves” and she_ rebelled 
against this and further irritated him. 
In the boarding school she was the cen- 
ter of attention from the other girls be- 
cause of her mature mind, and especially 
because of her rather complete knowledge 
of sex. As the patient put it, “I could 
always get an audience. Somebody should 
do something to help those girls.” <A bit 
of work with the patient helped to modify 
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her reactions to herself and her relationship 
to life. A better balance of values of 
abilities and life was established. Work 
with the parents gave them better insight 
into her capacities and needs. The patient 
has been much better adjusted. The cases 
cited are a few of the many types of emo- 
tional problems resulting from physical dis- 
abilities. 

Our social life is ordered on the basis of 
a complete or normal individual capable of 
reacting to the various situations with 
which he is confronted because of individ- 
ual or social needs. When, therefore, the 
individual suffers a physical handicap his 
possibilities for self-expression may be 
limited by his emotional reaction to his 
handicap and his social relationships are in- 
volved. The individual under these cir- 
cumstances can neither feel he is a com- 
plete and independent personality, nor can 
he conform to the standards of the social 
group. One may have conflict from one 
or both of these interferences and therefore 
socially unacceptable behavior. When 
these forces reenforce each other we have 
socially acceptable behavior and the in- 
dividual is able to express himself fully. 

By compensatory development in other 
fields of activity than those proscribed by 
the physical handicap, the individual may 
become a self-respecting, self-supporting 
social unit, who makes his own way despite 
or indeed, in many instances, because of 
the handicap. Many examples at once 
occur to mind of individuals who have 
“found” themselves under the spur of their 
handicap. 

We must remember that the handicapped 
person has the same drives for success and 
position, for amusements and enjoyments, 
for love and life as has the non-handi- 
capped; and that consciousness of inferior- 
ity in competition in one or all of these 
fields is a powerful psychological factor in 
his life. Competition is rather stiff and 
sometimes too great for the non-handicap- 
ped. The safest and best way to combat this 


psychological factor is by helping him to 
help himself, in spite of his handicaps, to 
become an acceptable member of society, 
even though this be on a lower level of 
achievement. The individual must be 
helped to feel adequate; he must receive 
some feeling of success and recognition and 
be accepted by society. Not only is intelli- 
gence important in dealing with the in- 
dividual, but his emotional or affective life 
is equally important. Sometimes the emo- 
tional side is just as important as the 
physical operation or treatment in attempt- 
ing to remedy the defect. The feelings of 
inferiority or difference from others, in- 
adequacy, insecurity and inefficiency of one 
kind or another, must be handled if the 
individual is to be readjusted to life. The 
problems to be handled may lie outside of 
the individual. 

The child with a physical deformity has 
the additional handicap of attitude, and he 
early realizes his difference. Perhaps he is 
unable to run and play with others in their 
occupations and enjoyments and is more 
dependent on others for help and support. 
He may become the center of things in his 
home, at school and elsewhere. Attention 
and sympathy, however well intended, may 
be a further handicap to him. He may be 
spoiled or over-protected. He loses, to a 
certain degree, his desire to get well ; physi- 
cal and other treatment is thereby made 
difficult. Sometimes a hopeless or “resigned 
to fate” attitude on the part of the parents 
is assumed by the child, and he enjoys his 
illness through the attention it brings him. 
The atmosphere of the home, school and 
clinic, or hospital should be objective and 
constructive in helping the child’s emotional 
attitudes; too often they are subjective and 
destructive. It is not unusual that parents 
reject their handicapped child and, because 
of the attending feeling of guilt, protect 
and spoil the child. The boy cited is an in- 
stance of this. Perhaps this might result 
from the old notion regarding the “sins of 
the father,” it might be the reflection they 
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feel on their own egos, or the child may be 
a burden to them. In any case, anxiety and 
over-protection develop on the part of the 
parents and the child’s situation is accen- 
tuated. Parental anxiety is often satisfying 
to the child, and generally he fears ridicule 
and new relationships and develops an in- 
grown and introverted personality. Con- 
stant rounds of doctors and clinics may also 
increase these feelings. 

Healthy compensation for a handicap is 
best, and, as stated previously, this greatly 
depends on what has gone before in the 
life of the individual and how the immedi- 
ate problem is handled. Too often over- 
compensating or succumbing to one’s differ- 
ence takes place, and then there is a ten- 
dency to fight back and become aggressive, 
or withdraw and become inadequate, in re- 
lation to society. This tendency to evade 
reality and the degree to which one evades 
greatly condition the possibility for treat- 
ment. Feelings of difference, frustrations 
in self-expression, insecurity in material and 
affectional spheres, or rejection by parents 
or society as repulsive or as a weakness, sen- 
timental sympathy by relatives and society, 
the practical difficulties in reading, hearing, 
talking, locomotion, etc., depending on the 
handicap, a projection by the individual of 
his feelings on those about or the world at 
large, are some of the emotional problems 
of the physically handicapped. 

In regard to some of the adult handicaps 
in industry, it might be said that there is 
considerable evidence to indicate that acci- 
dent insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws while highly valuable and neces- 
sary, have, nevertheless, gone far toward 
providing and maintaining emotional states 
in some individuals (Joe Wilson). An- 
other element in producing increased emo- 
tional problems in workers is in relation to 
the job situation ; piece-work has destroyed 
a great deal of the former satisfying 
achievement and has caused a frustration of 
the satisfaction of creation. More recently 
the status of employer-employee has in- 


creased the rift between the employee and 
his job. A great deal of the value of the 


_job to the individual worker has been lost ; 


possibly the new status of the worker may 
prove more beneficial once society and in- 
dustry are again in a healthy state of ac- 
tivity. 

Physical handicaps of a great variety all 
cause some lack or loss, and this is more 
than the mere loss of a part of the bodily 
structure and its function, but a personality 
loss or something subtracted or missing 
from the whole. This causes certain emo- 
tional frustration, and it is highly impor- 
tant that all of those who have to do with 
helping the handicapped individual should 
keep in mind this loss in attempting to re- 
store function or in diverting the lost ener- 
gies into new channels. By far too many 
inadequate, neurotic, psychopathic, delin- 
quent and psychotic individuals are studied 
who represent the end-results of early neg- 
lect or mishandling of emotions associated 
with physical handicaps. 





M. Norcross Stratton Honored 


On October 23, 1937, more than 500 
friends of M. Norcross Stratton of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
gathered at the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, to honor him at a Good- 
Will Dinner. The occasion was to cele- 
brate his Twentieth Anniversary in the 
State Department of Education and to rec- 
ognize his recent elevation to the position 
of Assistant Director of the Vocational Di- 
vision. Despite inclement weather, people 
attended the banquet from every section of 
the state. Among those present were many 
firemen, including thirty-three drillmasters, 
many representatives from the Arlington 
School Department, and personal friends of 
Mr. Stratton. Mr. Stratton received over 
twenty-five telegrams of congratulations. 
We join with the friends of Mr. Stratton 
in our congratulations. 
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Shelton Philips 


Decemser 16 at his home in the village of Williston, Levy 
County, Florida, where he had lived for half a century, in the seventy- 
third year of his age there passed to the great beyond my friend Shelton 
Philips, formerly State Director of Vocational Education in Florida. 

As an early progressive superintendent of schools and State Rural 
School Supervisor Mr. Philips was known and loved in almost every 
schoolhouse in Florida. He served many terms in the Legislature, working 
always for better schools, especially for the country boy and girl. His 
farming, business, church, civic and political interests gave interesting va- 
riety to a busy and useful life. 

Mr. Philips, I often thought, had the ability, had he wished so to use 
it, to attain to and creditably acquit himself in almost any station in life. 
But, despite travels far and wide and the beckonings of fame and fortune, 
he cared not to remain long away from his beloved family circle, home, 
and friends in the backwoods of Levy County. And his younger associates 
and their families who spent many a happy hour in the charm of that circle 
and in the hospitality of that home would be the last to question the wisdom 
of his choice. 

His friendships were lifelong. In youth he enlisted under the banner 
of W. N. Sheats, father of the public school system in Florida. A genera- 
tion later Mr. Philips sat in a hotel room in Jacksonville holding Doctor 
Sheats’ hand as that old warrior of education breathed his last. 

Mr. Philips was one of the most gracious gentlemen I have ever known. 
A man of few books, he knew and lived those to a degree that seems to 
be disappearing with Mr. Philips’ generation.. Whatever he learned— 
and he learned rapidly, especially people—soon became much used knowl- 
edge. This with his quick logic that could penetrate to the meat of the 
matter, his instant command of drawing-room or Florida Cracker English, 
his histrionic ability, especially as a mimic, the flash of his gentle humor 
and his disarming smile, made him one of those rare people who teach 
effectively by precept. As long as I live I shall catch myself re-thinking 
and re-saying with him the ready analyses of men and events by which he 
would arrive at his rules of behavior or evolve them into his common sense 
philosophy. Younger associates of such men as Mr. Philips owe to them 
unconscious debts that seem to be repaid only by the sincere tribute of un- 
conscious imitation.—T. H. Q. 
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Report of the Executive Secretary 


For the Year Ending November 30, 1937 


“Te past year has been marked by 
rather startling evidences of the growing 
popularity of vocational education. News- 
papers, magazines, and other publications 
are giving more and more attention, with 
increasing frequency, to the need for ade- 
quate occupational training facilities for 
the youth of our country. Much is being 
advocated for and in the name of vocational 
education by some who have had little or 
no contact with the actual problems and 
methods in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. One becomes almost concerned with 
the rapidity of the increase in popularity 
of vocational education. 

The vocational education leadership of 
this country is deeply concerned with its 
responsibilities in the present rapidly chang- 
ing program of the public schools of this 
country. This concern is caused not so 
much by a lack of belief in or support for 
the program of vocational education on the 
part of the official and lay public of the 
country, but rather because of the possi- 
bility that the great demand for vocational 
education may cause some developments in 
the name of vocational education that may 
not be any too well founded on actual needs 
and possibilities. Some of these develop- 
ments may be the result of what seems to 
be an apparent slowness in the development 
of vocational training facilities. 

The facts in the case are that the de- 
velopment in vocational education during 
recent years has been much more extensive 
than is generally known. Those responsi- 
ble for the administration of vocational 
education have been devoting their energies 
to the work involved in providing occupa- 
tion training that will function effectively 
in the occupational life of the various States 
and communities. Very little attention as 


yet has been paid to giving the public ade- 
quate information on the present program 
of vocational education already under way 
and in successful operation. ‘This situa- 
tion needs the serious attention and consid- 
eration of those engaged in the administra- 
tion of vocational education. The Ameri- 
can Vocational Association is the agency 
through which the vocational education 
leadership of this country expresses itself. 
Our Association should, without delay, 
make some definite provision for giving 
the public satisfactory and adequate infor- 
mation, both concerning the present pro- 
gram of vocational education and also with 
reference to some of the possibilities, prob- 
lems, and issues in this phase of the pro- 
gram of public education. 

Unless those who are familiar with the 
field of vocational education see that there 
is adequate publicity, giving actual facts 
and conditions relative to the need for oc- 
cupational training and the facilities already 
in operation, the country is apt to be 
flooded with well-intentioned but neverthe- 
less misleading information. Some of this 
information is already in circulation. 

It has been our privilege during the past 
year to observe vocational education in 
operation from coast to coast, in both urban 
and rural areas. These experiences, and a 
study of the actual accomplishments in the 
various vocational schools in this country, 
serve to increase our faith in the possibili- 
ties of sound vocational training as a vital 
factor in both the economic and social 
stabilization of our youth. One cannot 
help but realize, however, that there is 
much more to be done than has been done. 
For the great majority of our American 
youth there is, as yet, no adequate service 
in the fields of vocational guidance, occu- 
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pational training, placement, readjustment, 
and retraining. Here and there, all over 
the country, are outstanding examples of 
the beginnings of what eventually will 
prove to be of great significance in the 
stabilization of our youth. We have ap- 
proached the problem piecemeal, however. 
Definite provision should be made for a 
closely coordinated, comprehensive program 
that will involve all of the phases of an 
occupational adjustment service. 

The last year and a half has witnessed 
some significant national developments in 
vocational education. During this period 
Congress passed the George-Deen Act. 
This Act takes the place of the George- 
Ellzey Act and provides some additional 
Federal funds for the further development 
of the program of vocational education. 
During this same period Congress, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the George- 
Deen Act, made available the appropria- 
tions provided for in the Act. And now, 
finally within the past two weeks, the 
United States Treasury Department has 
actually disbursed to the States the first six- 
month allotment of the George-Deen funds 
for the year July 1, 1937-June 30, 1938. 
The long delay in releasing these funds 
has had several very unfortunate aspects. 
In the first place, many vocational teachers, 
particularly in the rural districts, taught 
for weeks without any salaries pending the 
receipt in the States of the Federal George- 
Deen funds. In addition to this, the un- 
certainty created by the lack of definite in- 
formation concerning the disbursement of 
the funds and the tardy manner in which 
they were distributed, has materially 
checked, for the current year, the develop- 
ment of additional vocational education 
facilities. 

If some of the States fail to use all of 
the George-Deen funds during the current 
year, the cause can largely be attributed to 
the delay on the part of the United States 
Government in sending the funds to the 
States or in giving any assurance as to when 
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the funds would be sent out and in what 
amount. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
those who are responsible for the Federal 
budget will take this into consideration 
in making budget allocations under the 
George-Deen Act of 1939. 

We are pleased to be able to report satis- 
factory progress in the development of the 
work of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. We have again this past year wit- 
nessed a rather marked development in 
A.V.A. memberships. The increase in 
A.V.A. memberships during the past year 
amounted to nearly 3,000. We now have 
a total membership of 17,256. This is an 
increase of approximately 70 per cent over 
our A.V.A. membership of 1934. 

The work in connection with handling 
the finances of our Association has so in- 
creased that we recommend that some as- 
sistance be provided for our A.V.A. Treas- 
urer. This should involve some steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping assistance as well 
as financial compensation for the Treasurer 
himself. 

Your A.V.A. office for the fourth con- 
secutive year has been able to carry out the 
work assigned to it and still keep within 
the budget in spite of some unexpected ex- 
penditures. 

We again emphasize the potential service 
in a national capacity of the vocational edu- 
cation leadership in our organization. If 
we can intelligently organize this leader- 
ship and draft it into the service of the 
American Vocational Association in its 
efforts to plan for a more adequate system 
of occupational training, then progress will 
be more in keeping with the needs of the 
hour. In this connection, we have made a 
beginning in the research project that has 
been outlined under the direction of Dr. 
O. R. LeBeau. It is to be hoped that the 
results of this research project will give us 
a presentation of the achievements, prob- 
lems and issues in vocational education that 
will point the way to a sound and satisfac- 
tory development. 
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We should give careful thought to co- 
operative rather than competitive efforts in 
research in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. No one agency, not even the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, can expect to 
assume sole leadership in so important a 
phase of our program of vocational educa- 
tion. More adequate, as well as more 
rapid progress in the development of voca- 
tional education, can be brought about 
through cooperative efforts with other 
agencies that are already planning to be 
active in this field. 

We sincerely regret the absence of voca- 
tional leadership on some educational com- 
mittees, commissions and agencies now 
beginning to make important commitments 
in the field of occupational training. Some 
of these agencies have ample funds for 
studies, bulletins and pronouncements. 
Some prejudiced agencies have made and 
are making significant statements relative 
to vocational education. The welfare of 
the youth of this country will be much 
more promptly and sanely provided for if 
we can approach the whole problem of the 
economic and social adjustment of youth 
through cooperative efforts of several 
agencies each of which are in a position to 
make significant contributions. 

The American Vocational Association 
has no wish to appear to be seeking an in- 
dependent leadership in the field of voca- 
tional education. It is not the intention 
that the resources and influence of the 
American Vocational Association shall be 
used for propaganda or for defense of exist- 
ing programs and methods. We suggest 
that the American Vocational Association 
take the initiative in approaching other 
agencies in an effort to bring about some 
cooperative studies and publications in the 
field of vocational guidance, vocational 
training, placement, follow-up and_ re- 
training. Such cooperative efforts might 
produce some of the most significant con- 
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tributions of the present decade in the field 
of public education. 
Respectfully submitted : 
L. H. DENNIs, 


Dec. 3, 1937. Executive Secretary. 





Industrial Arts 
(Continued from page 45) 

Places of industry and business in New 
England are small diversified concerns. 
Statistics show that on the average there 
are only twenty employees to every em- 
ployer in Massachusetts. We have 60,000 
employers in the Bay State and need many 
more. But we have educated too many of 
our boys and girls to let others do their 
thinking for them and to let others direct 
them in their work. Future employers 
must be trained in our schools by giving 
our pupils training in solving their own 
problems. If our schools in the past had 
trained 15,000 more employers there would 
be enough employers to put to work the 
300,000 who are unemployed in the state. 
Had the pupils been trained to solve their 
own problems there would be no unem- 
ployed today in Massachusetts. 

Parents have long approved of the things 
that are made in our shops. Thoughts that 
are made in our shops—insights into in- 
dustrial affairs, await a wider and more 
receptive audience than ever before. 

It is predicted that again business men 
and people in general will more clearly see 
their need of encouraging and supporting 
this great educational job of ours. This 
important job is longer and far wider than 
the space marked by the boundary lines of 
any sectional part of our country. 

Beginnings are being made. Our for- 
ward marching steps move slowly but we 
are on the march. Industrial Arts work- 
ers in New England join with their fellow 
workers beyond our borders in helping to 
lift our Industrial Arts, our industries and 
their suporting public to newer and safer 
heights in an industrial society. 
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Ray L. 


EpiroriAL Nore: As the last issue of the 
A.V.A. JOURNAL was going to press, we 
received notice of the death of Ray L. 
Martin. A brief announcement was in- 
cluded in the November A.V.A. JOURNAL. 
We gladly include in this issue the follow- 
ing tribute from Ray Martin’s friends in 
Texas. 


Ray L. Martin, State Director of In- 
dustrial Education, died October 26, 1937. 
While answering the morning mail, he 
suffered a heart attack. He was taken to 
his home and passed away at 4:45 p.m. He 
is survived by his widow and two sons, 
Duke Martin and Lieut. Hamilton Martin. 
Funeral services were held October 28th at 
the Weed Funeral Home, and the body 
was sent to San Antonio for cremation. 

Ray L. Martin was a native son of 
Texas. He graduated from the Fort Worth 
High School, then attended A. & M. Col- 
lege and the University of Texas. He held 
a special degree in Industrial Education 
from the Colorado A. & M. College. 

Before entering school work, he owned 
a machine shop in Fort Worth but was per- 
suaded to teach Machine Shop Practice in 
the Fort Worth Vocational School, where 
he later became Vice Principal. Mr. 
Martin was a skilled machinist and had the 
recognition and the respect of his fellow 
craftsmen. 

In September, 1930, Mr. Martin joined 
the staff of the Division of Extension, the 
University of Texas, as Conference Leader 
in the Bureau of Industrial Teacher Train- 
ing. He became interested in training the 
workers in the oil industry. He conducted 
many foremen conferences and later wrote 
texts for oil field workers. He was instru- 
mental in developing a statewide program 
for thousands of oil field men. The above 
texts have been sent to every state in the 
union and many foreign countries. 


Martin 


Other industries sought his help and ad- 
vice in the training of their workers. Con- 
ferences with minor executives of the 
Southwest Ice Manufacturers’ Association 
stimulated a training program in several 
states for many subsidiary companies. 

In the spring, 1935, Mr. Martin was 
called to Washington, D. C., by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education to 
assist in the organization of instructional 
manuals for the C.C.C. camps. His con- 
tribution was valuable because of his in- 
dustrial knowledge and experiences. He 
possessed a marvelous ability to express 
himself clearly and concisely. While a 
member of the Extension staff, Mr. Martin 
taught at the University each summer ses- 
sion. He had the happy faculty of adjust- 
ment to campus teaching and to industrial 
conference and survey. 

January, 1936, Mr. Martin was ap- 
pointed State Director of Industrial Edu- 
cation. He was also chairman of the 
Vocational Division, which carried heavy 
administrative responsibilities. Many finan- 
cial adjustments had to be made; amend- 
ments to the State Plan were written; 
conferences with Appropriation Commit- 
tees of the regular legislative session and 
again with the recent special session were 
held; the state program of industrial edu- 
cation was expanded with distributive edu- 
cation included. 

During the past year Mr. Martin forgot 
self. He worked incessantly for the suc- 
cess of the state program. His contribution 
to vocational education is immeasurable. 

Mr. Martin’s likable personality won 
him friends. They appreciated his sin- 
cerity and his honesty. He had strong 
convictions of what he believed was right. 
He had the unusual ability to say No, 
with emphasis and with a smile. His life 
will be an inspiration to all who have 
worked with him. 
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A.V.A. Life Membership List 


Grows 


Dwyane the past year our life mem- 
bership list was increased by a total of 19. 
Three of these memberships were received 
previous to the Baltimore Convention, J. 
B. Ewart, Bruno, Arkansas; William A. 
Johnson, Chicago, Illinois; and M. Nor- 
cross Stratton, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Three of our loyal A.V.A. members, on 
their own initiative, took out life member- 
ships in our Association. They are as fol- 
lows: 


J. B. Ewart, Bruno Agricultural College, Bruno, 
Arkansas, 


Miss Elisabeth Amery, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


John J. Seidel, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 


We cannot help but admire this evidence 
of the splendid professional spirit of these 
three vocational leaders. 


Life Memberships Presented 


Joseph C. Briscoe, Principal, Colored Voca- 
tional School, Baltimore, Maryland (Pre- 
sented by Faculty of the School). 


Glen D. Brown, Director of Extension Train- 
ing, University of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Maryland (Presented by Faculty of School 
No. 93, Baltimore). 


Clyde B. Edgeworth, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland (Presented 
by Commercial Teachers of Baltimore). 


Edna M. Engle, Principal, Girls’ Vocational 
School, Baltimore, Maryland (Presented 
by Faculty of the School). 


Florence Fallgatter, Chief, Home Economics 
Education Service, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Presented by the State Super- 
visory Staffs and Teacher Trainers in 
Home Economics). 


Mary Faulkner, Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics, Baltimore, Maryland (Presented by 
Maryland Home Economics Association and 
Teachers of Home Economics of Balti- 
more). 


George M. Gaither, Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland (Pre- 
sented by the Industrial Arts Teachers of 
Baltimore). 


Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore, Maryland 
(Presented by the Alumnae and the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the School). 


R. W. Heim, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Newark, Delaware (Presented by 
the members of the State Supervisory and 
Teacher Training Staffs of Delaware). 


William A. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois (Presented by the Teach- 
ers of the Chicago Washburne Trade 
School). 


Millard C. Kent, Principal, Boys’ Vocational 
School, Baltimore, Maryland (Presented by 
the Faculty of the School). 


Allan Robinson, Principal, Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler School of Printing, Baltimore, Mary- 
land (Presented by the Baltimore Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen and the Ty- 
pothetae of Baltimore). 


T. G. Rydingsvard, Director of Vocational! 
Education, Norfolk, Virginia (Presented 
by Friends and Friends of Vocational Edu- 
cation of Norfolk). 


M. Norcross Stratton, Assistant Director of the 
Vocational Division, State Department of 
Education, Boston, Massachusetts (Pre- 
sented by Friends and Associates in Massa- 
chusetts ). 


B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia (Presented by Trade and 
Industrial Teachers of Virginia). 


David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland (Presented by Friends 
and Associates). 
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The Baltimore Clipper Rides Again 


Proving that It’s Not Safe To Yawn in Public Places 


In THESE days of candid cam- 
era peeping from under table 
covers and behind pillars of hotel 
lobbies, nothing is secret, and few 
reputations are worth more than a 
Japanese apology. 

. .. With humble apologies the 
august Ship submits its unexpurgated 
notes pencilled on the back of an AVA 
program. Cross your honorable fingers 
while we televise. Turn back the clock 
to Baltimore . . . Ready James! The 


ANNOUNCER: (Stentorian) Ship’s can- 
did camera sees all, explains everything; 
knows NOTHING! ! ! . . Baltimore 
December 1937! . . . nine o’clock Wednes- 
day morning, impression of the lobby of the 
Lord Baltimore, a hive about to swarm... 
(sound effects fade to splintering glass) 
... ten o'clock in front of the Armory, the 
battle of the Paris taxis, “they shall not 
EY 4 6% 

In front of the cosmetology booth, keenly 
observing the curling machines, and rub- 
bing his forehead, Earl Bedell, author of 
“Household Mechanics” . . . Flash, at the 
Miller restaurant, John S. Pearce of New 
Orleans pounds oyster bar—demands Loui- 
siana shrimps . . . Trying out water-front 
binoculars on a square rigger, camera pans 
Appleton’s Herb Heilig . . . Paying for nu- 
merous fruit cocktails at the Two O’Clock 
Club, three young men from an up-state 
hunting county (names not sent on re- 
quest) . . . Carrying off a wooden fruit 
bowl from banquet, woodworking teacher 
from Eastern Shore . . . Close up, endive 
for breakfast, Lane of the Agricultural 
Service ... 

. . . Apparently studying a Cincinnati 





timetable, Newing and “friend” 
in close conference at the Cavalier 
restaurant ... In a huddle follow- 
ing the Ship awards, Drs. Struck 
and Hurrell of Penn State, look- 
ing over prize machines and con- 
ferring with Railway Express . . . 
Reading Amoco oil sign, Rusch of Okla- 
homa City and Badger of Tulsa . . . Pass- 
ing out copies of “Progress,” Cliff Parsil 
of New Brunswick . . . Still, Former con- 
vention rumor explained by John Fecher 
of New Jersey to beautiful Better Half 
. . . Powdering her nose before entering 
sectional meeting on “Effective Relation- 
ships,” smiling Bess Goodykoontz . . . Tak- 
ing bicarb tablet while tearing up banquet 
ticket, Dr. Warner of Ohio State... 
South Carolinian perilously climbing the 
Battle Monument, ‘“dawn’s early light,” 
Friday . . . Rydingsvard of Norfolk hold- 
ing hands thirty inches apart to demon- 
strate prize weakfish caught off Old Point 
Comfort . . . Well-meaning friends from 
Akron shouting “Pooh Pooh Purdue” to 
Russ Greenly . . . Tycoon Frank Moore 
peeping under bed of new type lathe to 
see what makes it chuck... 

Study in patience, Thursday night, 
Charlie Sylvester staring straight ahead at 
one-thirty . . . Close-up titled, “Surprise 
and Consternation,” a short sighted gentle- 
man who failed to note cellophane wrap- 
per on raisins at banquet . . . Plucking 
bright ties at haberdashery, Mrs. McCar- 
thy and Miss Robinson doing their Christ- 
mas shopping . . . Characteristic shot, 
Dr. Prosser twirling his watch charm 
. . . Checking his prize hat with the hat 
check girl, John Seidel . . . Seen dis- 
cussing the Lowells and the cods with 
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banquet hostess, Dr. Small of Boston . . . 
Through lobby with shining scimeter, gal- 
lops Dr. Hambrecht on way to address at 
Boumi Temple . . . Listening attentively 
to own voice, operator at dictaphone booth 
. . . Walter Kane passes out pencils to 
fellow member of Crew handling fountain 
pen exhibit... Reading his text on 
“Waistline in Costume Design,” Lee Ar- 
duser ... In his father’s footsteps with 
a winning smile, Jerry Simpson, Junior, of 
Peoria... 

Caught smiling at nothing in particular, 
Dr. Selvidge. (Later report—the next 
meeting goes to Missouri) . . . Seen dis- 
cussing hunting with hounds with Mary- 
land’s governor—President A. K. Getman 
. . » Did you observe how Dr. Stude- 
baker pied his English meat pie at the ban- 
quet? ... The Hill Billy band at the 
Ship’s Award almost stole the show. . . 
What significance in the ventriloquist’s 
“goodbye daddy”? ... Still pushing an 
able pen, R. W. Gregory who worked with 
C. M. Miller in days gone by on AVA 
Bulletin . . . “Many of you may take of- 
fense at my blunt manner, but that’s the way 
of labor,” McCurdy truism at the Banquo 
banquet . . . Benjamin observed calibrat- 
ing the height of two fingers to the third 
decimal place. . . . 

In a corner, blue pencil in hand, puz- 
zling over an editorial, John Metz of Mil- 
waukee . . . The quick step and Kentucky 
goatee of esteemed historian Bennett, van- 
ishing into a phone booth . . . Wearing 
off his nails stirring prize cards, Ed Cherry 
at the Friday night Ship Awards . . . Still 
faithful to Jacksonville while eating a Calli- 
fornia orange, Sawyer of Georgia Tech 
. . . Did you recognize the finesse with 
which John Backus, new officer of the 
Deck, forced new members of the Crew to 
walk the plank? . . . Snappy comeback by 
the chap from Dutch paint? . . . Discuss- 
ing Philadelphia Earle for FDR’s successor, 
Whitney of Harrisburg . . . Always com- 
posed and alert, the master hand behind the 


AVA, Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis 
peels a grape during the banquet . . . Par- 
adox of the banquet, Baltimore oysters held 
a sit down strike in Chesapeake Bay, St. 
Louis Beef served! . . . Funniest man of 
the meeting, Venture Spleen, guest come- 
dian. 

Seen in all hotel lobbies $.R.O. signs 
(sitting room only) . . . Like shoemaker’s 
shoeless children, caught with a dull knife, 
Gordon Watson of Carborundum. . 
What? Fred Bishop and no blueprints! 
. . . Legend of the Maine woods, Patrick 
. . . Always chasing a taxi, Boland of 
Pittsburg . . . Down from Bret Harte’s 
Yukon, A. E. Karnes, commissioner of 
Alaskan Education . . . Most © striking 
title of convention speeches, “Making the 
Public Schools Public,” by Lovejoy .. . 
Still pursuing occupational adjustments, 
Dr. E. A. Lee made a day-to-day study of 
the new Baltimore library . . . Seen toss- 
ing into the aisle a newspaper carrying his 
own photo, Jackson, Mayor of Baltimore 
. . . Best gag line of the meeting, Dr. 
Studebaker yanking out union card! .. . 

Here endeth the scribbling . . . all in 
fun . . . now for our double-barrelled fea- 
ture . 


Digest of Ye Annual Banquet 
The third day, after 2,367 Avains had 


bought each of him a taxi cab, came the 
evening of Ye Annual Banquet. Ladies in 
evening gowns and learned gentlemen in 
tuxes and swallow-tails strutted the lobby 
or pressed elevator buttons vainly. The 
brochure said there was to be feasting, 
pageantry and song—fun, music and danc- 
ing. Costumed youths in gaudy paint 
dashed about madly. All was furore, an- 
ticipation and orchids. 

The doors opened to the banquet hall. 
Innumerable festooned tables stretched as 
far as eyes could see. To the north near 
the Pennsylvania border was the rostrum 
of the speakers’ table. Toward the east, the 
tables with the even numbers extended to 
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the postoffice in Towson. To the west, as 
the crow flies, the banqueteers could make 
out the court house of historic old Fred- 
erick with Barbara Fritchey hanging out of 
the top window waving a red tablecloth. 

In a twinkling taxis appeared from be- 
hind the pillars, and dazed guests were 
whisked methodically to their most distant 
tables. Fittingly the Baltimore people who 
wore galoshes were allowed to walk down 
into the A section opposite the first ring 
where the band was playing. Using remote 
control, President Getman sounded the 
tocsin. Roller-beskated pages like Addled 
Saxons carried in the boar’s head. 

By 11 o'clock those in the outer precincts 
absorbed the spirit of the affair through the 
mince pie which forestalled frostbite and 
chilblains from the country air. By break- 
ing up the wooden bowls and lighting small 
fires it was possible to melt the ice cream. 

Those who didn’t agree with the talks 
felt free to walk about admiring the Mary- 
land plantations. It was all quite prole- 
tarian and rural. 

Finally the affair blossomed out into real 
acting with talented youth in mask and 
buskin, papier-mache horses and “tamed 
shrews.” At this point, most of those who 
planned to dance selected an apple from 
the fruit bowl and retired to the Two 
O’Clock Club. 

After the banquet, while the dancing was 
“big appling,” John Claude spotted an el- 
derly delegate watching, his eyes twinkling. 
Said John, “Uncle, I bet you never saw any 
dancing like this back in the gay nineties.” 
To which the oldster chortled, “Yep, did— 
but the place war raided!” 

All fooling aside, the Ship as a body 
thanks Charlie Sylvester and each and every 
member of the Baltimore meeting for their 
efforts to make the entire convention a 
high water mark in A.V.A. history. It 
was that and more! 


President Getman wins Ship pennants 
for his able generalship during 1937, and 
particularly for his graciousness in presid- 
ing. And a full salvo to that peer of South- 
ern oratory, that topnotcher of Iota 
Lambda Sigma, that sterling embodiment of 
the traditions of vocational-minded Georgia 
Tech, incoming President Tom Quigley. 
All right, fellows, ready now, hurray for 
“QUIG.” 

Next fall shades of Mark Twain will 
helm our craft up the coffee-colored Missis- 
sippi to that cobblestone landing where side- 
wheelers brought slaves, rum and mules. 
Where pioneers built a city on the mud 
flats and set the style in high boots and 
sunbonnets. Here in 1923 the keel of our 
craft was laid, and fifteen years later The 
Ship returns to this historic, friendly city. 

So The Ship wishes one and all who at- 
tended the Baltimore convention a success- 
ful journey through the next ten months 
until we all dock again. 

So—brace the yards, me hearties, ease up 
on the backstays, board all the tacks, clew 
up the royals and stow the flying jib. The 
glass is falling. Lower t’gans’ls and steer 
full and bye. We're headed for St. Louis! 
See you on the wharf, ma fren! 

Watpo Wricurt, 
Commodore Rtd. 





Teacher Training for Distributive 
Occupations 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
announced that beginning with the spring 
session on February 2, 1938, a course in 
methods in the distributive occupations will 
be offered to meet the needs of those desir- 
ing to qualify in the fields of merchandis- 
ing and salesmanship and related subjects. 
The course is planned to meet the needs not 
only of experienced teachers but also those 
employed in the distributive occupations 
who wish to prepare to teach in those fields. 
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F. F. A. Notes 


W. A. ROSS, National Executive Secretary 


New Radio Theme 


January 10th was the date of the first 
1938 national F. F. A. radio program of 
the N.B.C. Farm and Home Hour. The 
annual theme for this series is “The Farm 
Community.” During the year, twelve 
broadcasts dealing with the subject will be 
presented on the second Monday of each 
month over this coast-to-coast network. The 
adventures of ‘““The Happy Family” will be 
continued as a feature. 


World’s Poultry Congress 


General meetings of committees in charge 
of the various events included in this Con- 
gress were held in Cleveland, Ohio, early in 
January. Former President William Shaf- 
fer of Virginia and National Vice-President 
William Stiers of Ohio participated. 


Utah 


Several F. F. A. members distinguished 
themselves at the 1938 Ogden Livestock 
Show held in January. During the second 
day of this show, Verl Anderson, 17-year- 
old of Tremonton, took the coveted Grand 
Champion steer title with an 11-month-old 
Hereford. Forrest Buchanan, a_ school 
chum, also 17, showed the Grand Cham- 
pion fat barrow, a Chester White, as well 
as the Grand Champion pen of three hogs. 


Florida 


The Seminole Chapter at Sanford, under 
the guidance of A. R. Johnson. expects to 
purchase a bunching machine to bunch, for 
market, the large crops of vegetables pro- 
duced each year by the members. This 
chapter shows up consistently as a real busi- 
ness organization. The boys own a meat 
curing plant and charge 3 cents per pound 
for all meat smoked and cured. 


Maryland 


For the third consecutive year, Clark 
Nicholson, former National Vice-President 
of the F. F. A., has been named winner of 
the State Poultry Project Contest. Awards 
in this and similar events were made on 
January 13 by the State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in Baltimore. 

West Virginia 

F. F. A. members are taking the lead 
in organized community marketing. Egg 
Marketing Associations have been formed 
by chapters located at Wayne, Masontown, 


Buffalo and Clay Center. 


Alabama 


The Collinsville chapter boasts having 
the heaviest honorary F. F. A. member in 
the world. Apparently they have a mighty 
good claim to the title in Walt Cagle, who 
weighs 565 pounds. Mr. Cagle is a suc- 
cessful farmer on Sand Mountain and in- 
terested in farm youth. 


Missouri 


Three hundred and eighty-five local of- 
ficers from 163 different chapters have been 
given leadership training recently at four- 
teen different centers. This work is a part 
of the state program, carried out under the 
direction of adviser Jack Perrin. 


California 


Future Farmers came in for a full share 
of the honors at the recent Great Western 
Livestock Show held in Los Angeles. Es- 
kild Skytt of Santa Ynez had champion in- 
dividual steer and champion carload of 
steers in the junior division. Ira Jones of 
the same chapter had Grand Champion car- 
load of hogs of the entire show; Frank 
Kizuka of Bakersfield had Grand Cham- 


pion pen of hogs of the entire show, and 
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Arthur McLean of the same chapter had 
the champion pen of lambs of the junior 
division. Severa Wilford of Santa Rosa 
also showed the champion lamb in the 
junior division. 

Les Standlea of the Ontario Chapter was 
declared winner in the annual statewide 
F. F. A. public speaking contest. 

Kansas 


The first Saturday of each month finds 
members of the Ottawa chapter busily en- 
gaged in mixing, cooperatively, laying 
mash, dairy feed, broiler mash and minerals 
which the members buy. To them it means 
a neat saving. About 75,000 pounds of 
mill feed goes through this cooperative an- 
nually. 

Minnesota 

Volume One, Number One, of the “Sev- 
enth District Future Farmer” has recently 
made its appearance. This District news 
letter is published by members of the Em- 
barrass F. F. A. Chapter. No need for 
embarrassment, however, for the publica- 
tion is a credit to the organization. 
Connecticut 


During the past four years members of 
the Guilford (Madison) Chapter have 
traveled approximately 60,000 miles. That’s 
going some! 

$30,000 WATER SYSTEM 
Sponsored by Stamping Ground Chapter 
F.F.A. 
Ivan Jett, F. F. A. Adviser 

In May, 1935, we approached the City 
Council of Stamping Ground and discussed 
the possibility of obtaining federal aid and 
installing a water system in the city. Most 
of them were not in favor of it because of 
some unpleasant experiences they had with 
a previous pre-water system project under 
C.W.A. 

We dropped the matter until the fall 
and then we started talking the advantages 
of a water system such as reducing fire in- 
surance rates, running water in houses, 


bathrooms, etc. We approached the Buffalo 
Springs Distilling Company and _ they 
agreed to furnish water to the city for the 
cost of pumping. This water was river 
water and not suited for use until treated. 

We obtained the services of a good 
engineer in November with the under- 
standing that there was to be no charge if 
the council would not accept the project 
or if the W.P.A. did not accept it. When 
we told the council of our plans they 
agreed to this agreement if the people really 
wanted the system. 

We printed signs, sent a letter to every 
citizen in town and requested his presence 
at a meeting at school if he was interested 
in the water system. We had a big crowd 
and the entire plans were explained to 
them. We needed 60 customers to make 
it a success so that we could retire the 
bonds. That night 20 signed and the next 
month we worked hard and got 35 more. 
People signed them with a rush and we had 
80 prospective customers. 

By that time the W.P.A. had approved 
and allotted funds of $15,000 and the city 
was to furnish $15,000. Options were 
taken by the Future Farmers on prospec- 
tive sites for the standpipe and filter plant, 
but we could not sell the bonds. Everyone 
said that the town was so small—only 400 
people—or that they had no guaranty 
that the work would be finished. After 
months of labor wé sold the bonds and in 
September, 1936, work was started. Just 
before we sold the bonds the Buffalo 
Springs Distillery in order to help the 
F. F. A., signed a contract giving the 
water to the city and thereby made them a 
gift of $18,000 over a period of twenty 
years. 

It has been a big project for us. Over 
three carloads of cement was used, 8 car- 
loads of rock, 3 carloads of sand, 2 miles of 
pipe, etc. Fire insurance rates will be re- 
duced more than 50 per cent and this is 
a big saving, as some of the rates are $2.25 
per $100.00. 
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Book Reviews 


Basic CoursE IN MECHANICAL DRAFT- 
1nG—Davidson. Webster Publishing Co., 
St. Louis, 1937, paper bound, 8%” x 
11”, 80 pages. Price, 36 cents. 


This book is a well organized, but for- 
mal, course in the elements of machine 
drawing, suitable for beginners. Perspec- 
tive sketches of machine parts are given 
and the student is expected to make the 
appropriate orthographic drawings from 
the same. It contains many valuable ques- 
tions, problems and tests. 


B. H. V. O. 


ELectricAL Occupations For Boys— 
Klinefelter. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, 1937, illustrated, 227 pages, 5” x 
7”. List, $2.00. 

Every boy who expects to enter any of 
the electrical vocations should read Mr. 
Klinefelter’s book. The story of the elec- 
trical vocations is told in narrative style 
and acquaints the student with the require- 
ments and work of nearly all phases of 
electrical work. The sixty-three illustra- 
tions enable the student to visualize the 
work of the electrician. This book should 
be in every junior and senior high school 


library. B. H. V. O. 


GENERAL SHop Series — Published by 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, 
Ill. Paper covers, 734” x 1044”. 

Metal Work, Dragoo—List 60c, net 
45c—67 pages. 

Welding and Cutting, Jennings—List 
72c, net 54c—81 pages. 

W oodworking, Fryklund & La Berge— 
List 72c, net 54c—127 pages. 

Electricity, Dragoo—List 72c, net 54c— 
72 pages. 

This series of shop books is suitable for 
junior high school or first year senior high 
school pupils, and contains valuable sub- 
ject matter related to the activities. Each 


book contains pictures, diagrams, and work 
projects. B. H. V. O. 
FURNITURE OF YESTERDAY AND Topay— 

Earl Harmes. Bruce Publishing Com- 

pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

This book should be of great value to 
the teacher of woodworking who is inter- 
ested in developing a vital interest in fur- 
niture making. The author has presented 
examples of a collection of twenty-two 
pieces of furniture, new and old, with com- 
plete drawings of each piece. These 
twenty-two illustrations represent some of 
the best designs of early days and a few of 
our own day. The material in this book 
is sure to aid the student in understanding 
the “language of furniture” and give him 
a better appreciation of good design. The 
pieces illustrated are sufficiently simple so 
that they can be made by students in ad- 
vanced woodworking or furniture making 
classes. M. K. H. 
How To Desicn Periop FurnirurE— 

Gottshall. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 

waukee, 1937. Illustrated, sized paper, 

252 pages, 74%4”x11". Cloth bound. 

List $3.75. 

This book is an excellent treatise on pe- 
riod furniture, including Jacobean, William 
Sheraton, Brothers Adam, Louis XIV, XV, 
XVI, Spanish Renaissance, Duncan Phyfe, 
and Colonial. The outstanding character- 
istics of each style are enumerated, together 
with the styles in hardware, ornaments, and 
upholstery. The first four chapters give 
interesting and authentic information con- 
cerning space relationships, lines and ele- 
ments, sources of ornaments and color 
treatment. ‘The quality of the paper, the 
excellency and accuracy of the illustrations 
and details, and the manner of describing 
types make this book a valuable addition 
to any home or school library. 


B. H. V. O. 
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55 New Tin-Can Projects—Joseph J. 
Lukowitz. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


This book shows a number of very in- 
teresting and worth-while things that can 
be accomplished with the tin can, and a 
very few rather inexpensive tools. It will 
surely be of great value, especially in 
schools where shop pupils are not able to 
pay for expensive material and in schools 
that cannot afford expensive equipment. 
The projects are so designed that with very 
little labor and time the beginning shop 
pupil may convert the tin can into a beauti- 
ful and worthwhile object, and in doing 
so he may have an opportunity to learn 
many of the fundamental skills aimed at 
through work in metal. M. K. H. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY Work—Bur- 
bank, 1936, American Builder Publish- 
ing Corporation, 30 Church St., New 
York. 280 pages, 81%” x 11”. 


This book, well illustrated, treats prac- 
tically all operations in house building. It 
is especially appropriate for use in voca- 


tional schools. B. H. V. O. 


Stories OF AMERICAN INpDustTrRY. U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Copies of this interesting booklet may be 
secured for 10 cents each from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or through any of the District Offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, located in principal cities. 


Marine Exvectric Power — Newman. 
Simons Boardman Co., New York. 
1937. 159 pages 5” x 814”. 

The newer type boats are being elec- 
trically propelled. This transition from 
steam to electricity has come about during 
the past ten years. Captain Newman’s 
book on Marine Electric Power will be 
welcomed by seamen, navy yard and marine 
workers, especially those who find that they 
must acquire a knowledge of marine elec- 


tric power to hold their jobs or to advance 
to higher positions. The book is practical 
and well illustrated. B. H. V. O. 


HousEHoLD MeEcHANics, INDUSTRIAL 
ARTs FOR THE GENERAL SHOP—Earl L. 
Bedell and Ernest G. Gardner. Inter- 
national Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pa., 1937. 130 pages. 

This is a very carefully written book of 
job sheets for pupil use in the general shop. 
It is put up in 8% x 11 sheets loosely bound 
so it will lie flat when opened. There are 
101 jobs with instructions for completing 
each job, and ample illustrations are given 
to clarify the printed instructions. The 
jobs are classified as “The Care of Plumb- 
ing Fixtures,” “The Care of Doors and 
Windows,” “Woodworking,” etc. There 
are nine classifications. In most cases the 
student is told both what to do and how 
to do it. The preface states that “Every 
job and every lesson has been taken from 
the shop notebooks of experienced teachers”’ 
and that, ““The book is written in the lan- 
guage of the junior-high-school boy and the 
jobs have been selected because they have 
held his interest.” The book is well 
planned and well written. It is clearly a 
very usable and valuable shop manual for 
the course in household mechanics. 


A. B. M. 


INTERESTING Art-Metat Work—Joseph 
J. Lukowitz. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1937. 64 
pages. 

This attractive little book of projects 
will be of interest to the teacher of art- 
metal work and to the general shop teacher. 
The projects shown are carefully drawn 
and are practical and interesting from the 
pupil point of view. The preface points 
out that the processes involved are basic 
to art-metal work and that they are com- 
posed of units which may be combined in 
different ways so as to make other designs 
than those given. The author says that 
“this feature has great potentialities for the 
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development of originality in design.” <A 
defect of the book is that too often the 
pupil is directed to perform operations 
without being told how to perform them. 
In the main, however, the book is very 
usable and will doubtless serve a real need. 


A. B. M. 


ScHOOL AND HoMeE SHOPWORK FOR JUN- 
ior HicH ScnHoot Grapes—Leo C. 
Schultz and Louis J. Schultz. Allyn 
and Bacon, New York, 1935. Pp. vi 
+246. 

A very comprehensive manual for the 
home shop covering six units or areas of 
shop work. Each unit has a body of in- 
formational material, a series of exercises 
and projects, an objective test on the work 
of the unit, and a group of supplementary 
jobs. Because of the comprehensive char- 
acter of the book it is probably more useful 
in the home shop than in the school shop, 
but when used by a careful teacher it will 
be very helpful in the school. The mixing 
of general information and job instructions 
is doubtless a bit confusing for the begin- 
ning pupil, but it is clear that the skillful 
teacher can make effective use of such a 
book in class and individual instruction. 
It is a valuable book for any shop teacher 
to have whether or not he uses it as a 
class manual. A. B. M. 


BEGINNING MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Units—William E. Roberts. Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 1936. 142 
pages. Price, 88c. 


As one who knows Mr. William E. Rob- 
erts would expect, this is a very carefully 
written book. It is designed to reach cer- 
tain clearly seen objectives which are stated 
in the preface and is organized as the 
author says, “With emphasis upon two 
widely accepted principles of teaching the 
industrial-arts subjects: First, careful 
analysis of the subject; and, second, em- 
phasis upon the thought side of learning.” 

The first part of the book covers the 


operations to be taught and the second part 
is a series of problems arranged in six units. 
This enables the pupil to analyze and plan 
his problems himself. He can then turn 
to the operation sheets and find how to 
perform the operations called for in his 
plan. The book is educationally sound and 
will stimulate the sort of thinking drawing 
is expected to develop. This book is not 
in any sense a copy book and is far more 
than a mere problem book. It is a peda- 
gogically sound textbook designed to pro- 
vide those experiences which will realize 
the accepted objectives of mechanical draw- 
ing instruction in the junior high school. 


A. B. M. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING PERFORMANCE 
Test—Earnest W. Baxter. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, 1935. 

The mechanical drawing performance 
test of twenty-four graded problems is a 
very carefully developed test to determine 
a pupil’s knowledge of working drawings 
and his ability to visualize and relate pro- 
jections from seeing a pictorial representa- 
tion of an object. The score sheets are 
made on tracing paper and enable rapid 
scoring. The test should prove both use- 
ful and suggestive to the progressive 
teacher of mechanical drawing. More 
tests put up in this form should be avail- 
able to the young teacher inexperienced in 
the devising of objective tests. A. B. M. 


Crop MANAGEMENT AND Sort ConseErRvA- 
TION—J. F. Cox and L. E. Jackson. 
N. Y.: John Wiley and Sons, 1937. 592 
pages; 199 ill.; list price $2.75. In the 
Wiley Farm Series edited by Getman 
and Ladd. 


The book is dedicated to the Future 
Farmers of America. Part I consists of 
18 chapters dealing with all the general 
phases of crop production from all angles. 
In Part II, 15 chapters are devoted to 
specific crops, grains, forage crops and truck 
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crops. These are so developed that the 
proper procedures for each crop are inter- 
woven with the best methods of maintain- 
ing the soil at its highest efficiency. 

The language used is suited to the aver- 
age high-school pupil and none of the 
science is unduly technical. The suggested 
method of teaching fits the vocational 
school. The special problems of soil con- 
servation are not segregated from other 
practices. As in most books on crops, a 
large section is devoted to grains, but ade- 
quate attention is given to crops grown in 
diversified farming. 

Any teacher who is seeking either a text- 
book or a good reference book in Field 
Crops should review this book with care. 


F. E. H. 


A BiBLioGRAPHY OF TEXTBOOKS AND 
TRADE LITERATURE IN THE FIELD OF 
MacHINE SHop PRACTICE AND RE- 
LATED SuBjecTs—Hogan. 


An excellent bibliography that should 
be in the library of reference of every 
machine-shop instructor. Free, by writing 
to Howard K. Hogan, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Industrial Education, Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia. B. H. V. O. 


Economics — Basic PRINCIPLES AND 
ProBpL—EMsS—Michels. Gregg Publishing 
Company, 1937, 597 pages, 5/2” x 8”. 
Price, $1.60. 


This book is a simple, straightforward, 
up-to-date treatise on current economic 
problems appropriate for secondary and vo- 


cational schools. B. B. ¥. ©. 


Corp Meta, Work Notesook—George 
A. Willoughby and Duane C. Chamber- 
lain. Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


This little booklet is just what the title 
indicates—namely, a notebook for those in- 
terested in working in cold metal. It is 
pocket size and tells how to perform the 
basic operations in cold metal work. The 


tools are described and both tools and opera- 
tions illustrated with excellent sketches. At 
the back is a group of line drawings of well- 
designed, suggested projects to be made. 
The little book is clearly useful and would 
be a valuable possession for any one who 
tries to work in cold metals. A. B. M. 


Common WoopworKING Toots, THEIR 
History—Edwin M. Wyatt. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 1936. 67 pages. 


An attractive little book that has long 
been needed by industrial arts teachers in 
their effort to enrich the educative content 
of shop courses. The author considers the 
history, from the earliest times, of the more 
common tools which have contributed to 
the civilizing of man. It will aid the shop 
instructor to teach those facts about the 
common hand tools which will enable boys 
to work with more interest and intelligence 
than is possible without such knowledge. 
It should be in every woodshop library. 


A. B. M. 


FURNISHING THE Home Grounps—Ken 
F. Shepardson. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1936. 45 
pages. Price, $.80. 


An interesting little book of attractive 
and useful carpentry projects for the porch, 
yard, and garden. The projects are well 
designed and none is too difficult for boys 
to make. The drawings and photographs 
add much to the interest of the book, and 
the instructions and descriptions are simply 
and clearly given. An excellent book for 
the home workshop. A. B. M. 


GENERAL SHop Activities—Electricity. 
A. W. Dragoo and K. L. Dragoo. Pub- 
lished by McKnight & McKnight, Pub- 
lishers, Bloomington, Illinois. Price, 


$.60. 


This little book is a shop manual of jobs 
and instructions for a very interesting 
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course in electrical work for the general 
shop. It is one of a four-book series by 
the publishers to meet the need for prac- 
tical pupil manuals for the general shop. 
The drawings and illustrations are excellent 
and there is an abundance of valuable in- 
structional material. The projects are well 
chosen and the book can be adapted to a 
variety of teaching conditions. It is a book 
to be put into the hands of pupils to aid 
them both in acquiring knowledge about 
electrical work and in showing them how 
to perform basic operations. A. B. M. 


N & N Compete Ciass Recorp—Wal- 
ter E. Netterblad and Stanley F. Nelson. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


A very well-planned and useful class 
record book for the classroom or shop. It 
is designed to be used in varying situations 
and provides space for an unusually com- 
plete pupil record. It will be particularly 
useful for the classroom but could be used 
by a laboratory or shop teacher by making 
slight alterations in headings. A. B. M. 


LEARNING To Reap MECHANICAL Draw- 
inGs—Roy A. Bartholomew and F. S. 
Orr. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIli- 
nois, 1937. 





This is an excellent book for teaching 
beginners to read the language called 
mechanical drawing. It is very different 
from the usual book designed for that pur- 
pose. It is not a book to teach mechanical 
drawing but is to teach the reading of 
drawings, vhich is a different matter. It 
is rich in needed factual material and ap- 
parently requires only the necessary amount 
of actual drawing to enable the pupil to 
read intelligently in this technical language. 
The book is accompanied by a very useful 
folder containing suggestions to the teacher 
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with reference to the most effective use of 


the text. A. B. M. 


RATIONAL MECHANICAL Drawina, First 
Year—Ferdinand A. P. Fischer and 
George G. Greene. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A course book in first-year drawing. It 
is a helpful instruction manual for class 
use where the course given in the book is 
the adopted course of the school. As a 
general text to be used by a teacher pre- 
ferring a different sort of course it would 
be more difficult to use than a more flex- 
ible general text. The instructions are clear 
and the drawings and illustrations are well 
selected. A feature of the book is the test 
sheets provided for testing the pupil's 
knowledge and achievement. A. B. M. 





Southeastern Arts Convention To Be 
Held in Tampa, Florida 


On Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
March 10, 11, and 12, the arts teachers of 
the southeastern states will meet in Tampa, 
Florida, for their 1938 convention. ‘The 
South’s Challenge to the Arts will be the 
theme of the convention. Many Southern 
leaders in fine and practical arts and other 
phases of education will appear on the 
program, as well as outstanding speakers 
from other sections of the country. Various 
educational and commercial exhibits will be 
displayed, and tours will be provided to 
interesting places in and around Tampa. 

The Southeastern Arts Association is a 
regional professional organization made up 
of teachers of Fine Arts, Industrial Arts 
and others interested in art education from 
the nine southeastern states—Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. It was organized in 1931 
to promote interest in art education and 
professional growth among teachers of the 
arts in this region. 
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